LAW ENFORCEMENT IS 
EVERYBODY'S CONCERN 


Modern Facts and Fancies About Food 











MEAL BONDS 
Feed the Hungry 


5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 
given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to feed them! 


Time after time, he may return—“a hopeless 
failure.” But he is always sure of another 
welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 
failure in his face, but see another stranger 
who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 


Cut Out and Send to: 
FR. DIRECTOR 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry ait 
St. Christopher's Inn. 
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needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere of 
the Inn. No one is ever turned away! 


You can help by your purchase of a $100 
Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothing 
for these thousands who each year seek the 
Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 


In keeping with the age-old custom of havinc 
special prayers for those who are generou: 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for you 
generosity, will have a set of Gregoria 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) sai 
for the repose of your soul after you die—o 
for one of your loved ones, or immediatel 
for someone who is already deceased. 


Send Bond subscriptions to: 


THE FATHER DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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This Month 


D> Cardinal Protector Dies. In 
Rome on August 3, His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Canali, Gravmoor’s 
first Cardinal Protector, passed 
away. His Eminence, who had been 
elevated to the Cardinalate by Pope 
Pius XI, was Officialis of the Sacred Apostolic Penitentiary and President 
of the Commission which administrated Vatican City. He was buried in the 
Church of Sant ’Onofrio on the Janiculum, the church of the Knights of the 
Holy Sepulcher which is cared for by the Graymoor Friars. 


Nicola Cardinal Canali, R.1.P. 
Graymoor’s late Cardinal Protector 


Attacks On Police Officers. Recently a police official in New York said 

that attacks on officers “will stop when the public wants them to stop.” 
The greatest force for encouraging law and order is vital public opinion. 
In our lead article, “It’s Everybody’s Duty,” Patrick Hunt, $.A., presents 
some of the facts and implications of the outbreak of violence in many 
larger cities. Page 4. 


Fastest Growing Sect. William Whalen, who has made extensive studies 
of American religions, brings us up-to-date on the Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses. Page 8. 


Is Spinach the Greatest? In “Modern Fancies About Food,” O. A. Bat- 
tista, who recently has made noteworthy discoveries in dieting, offers 
answers to common questions about food. Page 12. 


Talking and Listening. Several Graymoor Friars operate Ham Radio 
sets from the mountain top. This month we give a brief report on their 
activities. Page 16. 


» NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP: “Keeping a Family Budget.” 
Dan O'Callahan points out the necessity for following a plan of family 
spending and saving. 


“Unity Movements In Holland.” Floyd Anderson of the Newark Advo- 
cate reports on his recent trip to Amsterdam. 


Bound For Japanese Missions. Fr. Silvester Alvarez, S.A., shown talking 

to some seminarians from the Far East at Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D.C., has been assigned to the Graymoor Missions in Japan. His 
Departure Ceremony took place at Graymoor on August 24. 





Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


INVOKE 


ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“My little girl was hurt in an 
accident last October and I 
feel sure that all that saved 
her vision and possibly her, 
was the prayers to God and 
all the Saints in Heaven, that 
were said. So, there too,a great 
favor was granted through 


prayer. Mrs. M.C. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





LETTERS 





Favor 

Dear Father: Enclosed is my check for 
St. Anthony’s Bread in thanksgiving to 
this great Saint for a favor received for 
a friend of mine. P.O. 


Vital Situation 
Dear Father: Enclosed is an offering 
promised to St. Anthory for favors re- 
ceived. It was a situation that could 
have changed the whole course of our 
lives. While praying the novena to St. 
Anthony’! placed the results in his hands 
and as usual he came through. We are 
forever grateful to St. Anthony, the 
Sacred Heart and Our Blessed Mother. 
Mrs. R.L. 


Recovery 

Dear Father: My sister entered the 
hospital recently for major surgery. I 
prayed to God, the Blessed Mother and 
St. Anthony that she would be returned 
to good health. After three operations 
she has made a wonderful recovery, 
even to the amazement of her doctors. 


God bless you. Mrs. G.P. 


Combination 

Dear Father: I am enclosing a check in 
thanksgiving to St. Anthony’s intercession 
in helping me find a slip of paper con- 
taining a lock-combination to a coin 
machine. It seems so wonderful that I 
did find it. Someone must have picked 
the paper up and not knowing what it 
was, threw it in the trash barrel. It drop- 
ped into a paper bag. A.W. 


Found Work 

Dear Father: Please accept this offering 
in thanksgiving for job and favors re- 
ceived thru prayers to St. Anthony. I was 
out of work and asked St. Anthony to 
help me find a job and see me thru my 
troubles, which are many. I now have a 
good steady job and will soon have my- 
self and life straightened out with the 
help of good St. Anthony. I always enjoy 
reading my Lamp from cover to cover 
and have just renewed my subscription. 
I have also signed for a monthly Sponsor 
offering. W.J.B. 


Petition Granted 


Dear Father: I want to offer thanks- 
giving for special graces received for a 
friend of mine who had a serious brain 
operation. She came through with fly- 
ing colors though she had one chance 
in a million. I prayed to the Infant of 
Prague, St. Anthony of Padua (he is my 


patron saint) and my _ petition 
granted. I also include everyone tl 
can think of in heaven. 

Please remember me and my |] 
ones in your prayers and Masses, 
my mother Maria whose anniversai 
May 30th. 

May God shower His blessings on 
all in great abundance. 


Became Catholics 


Dear Father: My brother and his 
had separated and filed for divorce, 
finally they reconciled and he joined t 
Church, and along with him my « 
brothers joined too. All three of us 
married Catholics but I was the 
one converted until this took place. 
can imagine my joy when they dec 
of their own free will to join the Ch 

I know that this would never have | 
pened without the intercessions of 
Anthony and St. Jude. 


Help for Children 

Dear Father: Here is my offering 
$5.00 in honor of St. Anthony and his 
poor. 

My children’s father has moved out 
of town. I prayed that he would send 
support money for them because I could 
just barely get along without it. I hope 
and pray he continues to do so. Many 
thanks to the great St. Anthony. H. 


Operation 

Dear Father: Please accept this small 
offering in gratitude for a favor obtained 
from St. Anthony. I had a_ successful 
operation and my recovery so f is 
favorable to the doctors, thanks to St. 
Anthony. L.A. 


Got Papers 
Dear Father: I am enclosing my Sponsor 
offering for month of April also an of- 
fering to holy St. Anthony for he ping 
me to get very important papers t'at | 
was sure I had lost. So thanks to dear 
St. Anthony who has never failed to hear 
my prayers. I would like to become a 
client of St. Anthony. 

May God bless you all at Gray 
Remember me in your prayers a 
time, asking God and His B 
Mother to make better this bronc! 
have had all winter. 

Thanking God and His Blessed 
and all the Holy Saints for many 
ings received. 
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If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or v 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Fries for the priesthood. 

You contribution towards a burse en- 
abl; this Friar to reach his -goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and _ at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
adv nce to the priesthood. 


Honor your favorite Saint 


St. ancis of Assisi: $ 714.39 
Flower: __ 4,380.91 
Calif., $1. 
ady of the nanan = »311.25 
aphael: = _. 1,906.66 
, $10. 
nthony: passes 2,280.73 
N.Y., $6; GS, Calif., $2; Mrs. DM, L.I.. $1; 

’ me Anon., $600: Mrs, JP, N.Y. 
B $3; Mrs. CP, Ohio, 4 
5; MP, ness. $1; Mrs. SF, Del., 
$1; AR, N.J., $1; Mrs. JW, 'N.J., ; 
ll., $2; Mrs. ‘aD. Calif., $1; Mrs. KH, N.Y., 
> a ; Mr. & Mfrs. 
. JMcL, Mich., 
, $1; Mrs. ES, 
; $1; 
$5; LK, Ind., 
ass.. $5; ‘Mrs. MC, Ind., 
; PW, Ga., $5; Mrs. LM, 
$5; Miss ‘CO, N.Y., $1: 








Lady of the Atonement: 4,350.89 
N.Y., $10. 

~ of Perpetual I ee Ee 3,914.80 
N.Y., $2; NH, N.J., $2. 


Ss. I ymphna ‘and Descasher 3,562 47 
. CD, N.J., $2; Mrs. MM, N.Y., $1. 

ae 2,697.27 

$2; OB, Calif., $2; Mrs. 

, $25; CF, D.C., $2.50; 

: $5: Mr. and Mrs. JD, 

; Mr B, %..1., H 

; Anon., $3; 

SZ, Mass., 


‘a . JK, N.Y., $4; NH, 
IA, Mass., $3; Mr. and Mrs. CD, 
and Mrs. TF, N.J., $5; TP, Can., 

Lady of the Miraculous : 
$1; Mrs 


MC, N.Y., ; MH, $7 

, $5; Mrs. MeL. Ten, $2: JP, 
Our Lady of Faith: 70.50 
Mr. and Mrs. CD, N.J., $2. 
St. Margaret of Scotland: _.________ 2,990.74 
hicago Group, 
Sacre< 1 Shoulder: 2,450.95 
2,398.75 


__ 2,290.80 














Infant of age 806.59 
Mrs. KB, N.J., $1; - Fam., Pa., $1; FF, L.I.. ; 
rs. JMcL, Mich.? 
Maria Goretti: _ eens 
., $20; Mrs. DA, Okla., 
St. Christoph 


coin on 741.90 

CM, Calif., $5; Mrs. NW, Pa., $5; DB, Calif., 
Immaculate Conception: 1,183.70 
rs. IA, Mass., $3. 
Viargaret Mary: 
TE, N.Y., $1. 
»seph: 462.84 
and Mrs. CD, N.J., $2; AM, N.Y., $5; OB, 

$1. 


nne: 405.50 
AS, L.I., $10; OB, Calif., $1; DB, Casu., 
irs. BR, N.Y., $5; Mrs. DH, Ill., $1. 














314.62 





269.25 
234.00 





“AA. Okia., $3; JH, N.Y., $9. 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
don tions. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friovs are grateful. 
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WHEN A YOUNG MAN takes vows and becomes a “Religious,” he 
intends to give up self-will—one of the most difficult things to 
do in this world. In short, he pledges obedience to God and to 
his superiors. 

Obedience is regarded by some people today as the sign of 
veakness—or even slavery. However, true obedience is intelli- 
gent, dignified, and free. When a Friar gives up human ties and 
earthly solace, he begins to find heav only ones. 

The religious life is not a final goal in itself. It is a path 
which leads to something much greater. It is the beginning of a 
journey along the road of perfection which ends in the presence 
of God. 

A Franciscan Seminary is not a place for sick or dis- 
appointed people whom society has rejected. It is a place where 
eager souls pledge themselves to good works in the service of 
God and their fellowman. 

During His earthly life, Christ was subject to Mary and 
Joseph. During his earthly life, a Friar is subject to his superior 
under God. 

When a young man offers himself in the religious life, he is 
seeking the Kingdom of God first. All other things, so Christ 
promised, will be added unto him. Thus it is that the alms and 
contributions of the faithful enable him to complete his journey 
to the priesthood. The intercession which he then makes before 
the throne of God will begin to bring blessings upon those who 
have helped him to become another Christ. tT 
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What makes attacks on policemen different today is 


that bystanders and neighbors take part in the attacks 


This breakdown is a worldwide phenomenon 


it’s Everybodys 
Duty... 


by PATRICK HUNT, S.A. 


ATROLMAN Hopkins was off-duty. He was 

driving home where his wife, who was eight 

months pregnant, was waiting for him. As he 

turned down the street he saw a group of 
youths playing at an open fire hydrant. He was 
about to close his car windows when the boys recog- 
nized him as a cop and turned down the spray of 
water so as not to splash him—at least that was what 
he thought. He did not close the windows and as he 
drove by a boy 16 years old turned the water on 
full force and soaked him. 

He drove a block further to his home, parked 
the car, and took out a wrench to turn off the 
hydrant. As he approached the hydrant the youths 
took off, except one—the one who had sprayed him. 
As he bent to shut off the hydrant, the boy placed 
a well-aimed kick on the officer's seat. The patrol- 
man then placed the youth under arrest. 


A group of teen-agers is rounded up by police for unlawful assembly. Such occurrences in residential sections hc-ve greatly in 
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It was at this point that juvenile delinquency 
became citizen-anarchy. A crowd assembled nd 
started to pelt the Negro officer with garbige, 
bottles and empty beer cans. It was a block and a 
half to the station house and the officer led the 
prisoner there. The crowd followed attacking the 
station house with garbage and anything else at 
hand. Patrol cars were called in to break up this 
riot of approximately 300 persons. The mob then 
left the vicinity of the precinct station, returning to 
where Patrolman Hopkins had parked his auto 
They proceeded to smash every window and climb 
over it. Mrs. Hopkins saw only this part of the inci- 
dent and fainted from fear. She suffered a mis- 
carriage. To this day, Officer Hopkins does not 
know whether or not it was because of the mob 
that he lost his unborn child, but the thought is still 
in his mind. 


ased 
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This incident occurred three years ago. But it is 
pi rt of a constant pattern of public opposition to 
enforcement. In recent months this has been 
jlicized in New York City, but the problem did 
begin this year, nor is it limited to New York. 
few months ago, I observed this same basic con- 
ypt for police while in Chicago. And there have 
mn incidents of a similar nature in our Nation’s 
pital where I have been living for the past three 
irs. In conversation with responsible community 
ders, police officers and the general public, it has 
ome evident that this is not a local prcblem—it 
ruly national. 
In mid-August New York Police Commissioner 





Police frisk Bronx youths 
for possible hidden weapons 
ofter an argument between 

two rival groups 


“he ‘ 
nee ~ 


Sei called a meeting of civic leaders in New 
York’s 48th Precinct which has a very high rate of 
ssaults against police officers. At this meeting the 
irious representatives of civic and religious organi- 
zations met with the precinct captain and his aides 
work out some solution to this problem of public 
stility. The need for an educational program was 
tressed, but this program, it was noted, had to be a 
o-way process. There is a great need to educate 
e public to their responsibilities of assisting the 
lice. There is also an important duty for civic 
thorities to educate the police officer in his duty 
public servant and in his responsibilities. There is 
ed for police officers to learn the language and 
Itures of minority groups in their areas so as to 
oid misunderstandings and _ hostilities. Above all 
ere is the need for the police in their enforcement 
the law to always abide by the law themselves. 
In conversation with- many civic leaders and 
lice officials the view was expressed that the cur- 
nt series of attacks against policemen was but one 
pect of a general breakdown in community moral- 
. A taxi cab driver put it this way: “When I was 
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a kid you wouldn't talk back to your teacher at 
school. Today, teachers are assaulted or threatened 
by their students. The parents are losing control 
over them and the police are the latest target.” 
A police captain who has spent most of his 31 
years in East Harlem expressed the same view. 
“Today, the kids just don’t realize what law means. 
They have learned from their parents who criticize 
the cop serving a summons or giving them a ticket. 
Our moral concepts seem to be reducible to “Get 
all you can: don't let anyone stand in your way.’’ 
There are other factors, for example the high 
rate of mobility in the city. A priest in Harlem tells 
of his parish having a 50% turnover each year. 


Me. cect" JSMER supe 
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Another pastor has 80% of his parish moving away 
each year. “The result is a loss of the sense of 
belonging to the neighborhood. This releases the 
individual from the fear of society’s stigma for law- 
lessness.” 

The pressure of the slums is another frequently 
A detective told me “There people are 
being a i and they know it. They are forced 


cited cause. 


to live in the crowded houses of our slums; to work 
for low wages at the most menial tasks; are isolated 
and treated with contempt by many of the so-called 
good people. This builds up after awhile and then 
explodes in violent attacks on the police.” 

On the other hand, some people wanted to place 
some of the blame for violence on the action of 
certain policemen. A criminologist at one of our 
large prisons and a priest who has specialized 
work with delinquent youths for a decade and 
half told me of several cases where police brut lity 
has created a deep seated hostility for local law 
officers. They told me that some of the people who 
are picked up will ask to see an FBI agent in order 
to give information on a federal violation. They do 
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this because they know the FBI will protect their 
civil rights. As one woman put it: “They are real 
gentlemen and explain your rights. They don’t just 
treat you like dirt.” 

Such cases as these in which police officers abuse 
their powers destroy the public’s respect for the law. 
Although such cases may be very rare, still even one 
such incident can destroy the effectiveness of a 
hundred good cops doing their thankless jobs day 
after day. A city has to be convinced of the need 
for its police force to be made up of the finest men. 
This requires good pay—and cities today are in 
financial straits. 

A final element in the casual chain of such inci- 
dents is the decrease in the number of officers 
assigned to walk a beat. In order to compensate for 
the added manpower demands it has become neces- 
sary to rely on the patrol car. From a strategic view- 
point in the war against crime this is a logical neces- 
sity. But it lessens the human and humane aspects 
of law enforcement. The cop on the beat was a man 
we knew, respected and obeyed. Perhaps, the reason 
why we respected and obeyed him was because we 
knew him and he knew us. The kid on the corner, 
today, knows only a patrol car no different from a 
couple of thousand other patrol cars in which ride 
two strangers wearing police uniforms. The car 
pulls up to a corner and a group of boys are told to 
move along, or they are lined up against the wall 
and searched. This is the image of the cop in the 
minds of many teenagers. “Move Along.” 

Talk to a kid on the street and he will tell you 
this. “Move Along.” The kid asks where should he 
move along to? Home? This is his home. In East 
Harlem home-sweet-home is one room in which a 
family eats and sleeps. Some of the youths I spoke 
to expressed great hostility to the police—especially 
towards the detectives who pull into a neighbor- 
hood and line them up against a wall to be searched 
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Anti- and pro-Castro Cubans hoe 
both given the police a difficu 
time at rallies and meetings 


for weapons. This resentment at being treated like 
a criminal seems to be very widespread, according 
to some youth leaders. 

The long and short of it may be summarized as 
follows: There is a general breakdown of respect for 
law and order and this is one expression of it. There 
are many causes. The moral flabbiness of our day is 
one. The pressure of the socio-economic ills of our 
cities and their slums is another factor. The break- 
down of family bonds and the high degree of move- 
ment from area to area and city to city is another 
factor. The police officer can also be a cause of 
public hostility, as we have seen. But these cau 
are not excuses which can justify such criminal acts 

From January 1 to August 14 of this year 
police officers were assaulted while performing thei 
duties in New York City. A total of 3,516 man hours 
were lost as a result. The cost to the taxpayers 
such assaults in terms of police salaries is close 
a million dollars. But that is only part of the st 
The statistical fact that 15.7 police officers were 
sick leave each day because of assaults during tli: 
period tells nothing of the emotional strain place 
on the police officer and his family. That is som 
thing you cannot express in terms of dollars. 

Take the case of a patrolman on New York's 
West Side who saw a group of men drinking | 
on the street and throwing the empty cans at ai 
mobiles and pedestrians. The officer told the re 
to stop. Instead of compliance he was attacked by 
about 20 of them. His arms were pinned behind 
back and these “citizens” lined up to take t 
punching him in the face and stomach and kic} 
him in the groin. He was rescued by a patrol 
An officer who saw him being brought into 
station house described him as a “bloody mess. 

Last August a concrete block weighing about 5 
pounds was dropped from a roof on a patrol 
As Captain Thomas Regan of the 48th Prec 
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e author, second from the left, 
own at meeting of civic leaders 
ind Captain Thomas Regan and 
ficer William Hopkins to discuss 

attacks on police officers 


aid: “This is no longer delinquency; this is murder.” 
uch incidents as these cannot be justified in any 
ise. The father of three teenagers told me: “If we 
this thing go on, we will be returning to the days 
| the wild west. Everyone will have to carry his 
wn gun to protect himself.” 

This is everybody’s concern. As Commissioner 
lurphy has said, “Without the cooperation of the 
blic, law-enforcement cannot be an effective 
instrument of democracy. The police cannot fight 
rime and the public at the same time. Unless the 
blic cooperates . . . crime will go unchecked.” This 
is everybody’s job. 

As citizens we share in the benefits of civilized 
‘iety. This is part of what is meant by the common 
ood of society. But as Pope Pius XI pointed out 
ime and again: All have a right to share in the 
mmon good and all have a duty to contribute to 
» common good of society. This duty is binding 


in justice on all members of society. It is not just 
the responsibility of public officials. It binds all of 
us. It is one of our moral obligations. To realize this 
is a characteristic of adult maturity. 

There are many ways in which we contribute to 
the common good of society. But in speaking of the 
assaults made against police officers we can be more 
specific in explaining the duties of the citizen to 
contribute to the common good. 

Parents have a primary duty in teaching their 
children to obey the law and to show respect for 
the law and its officers. The obligation remains for 
the parents. This job of education is best effected 
through good example. If the parents show respect 
for and cooperate with the police, then the children 
will develop the same attitudes. But if parents com- 
plain and cheat in order to avoid a traffic ticket or 
summons, then the children will develop the same 
attitude. It might be well to (Cont. on page 26) 





HOW YOU 


1. Obey the laws—all laws—and teach your children 
respect for the law. 


2. Call for help when your life is in danger or your 
family is molested or threatened. A call to police head- 
quarters will bring immediate assistance. 


3. Cooperate fully with your police. For example, 
if an officer asks you to identify yourself, cooperate 
cheerfully. You may resent being asked for such iden- 
tification, but there is always a legitimate reason for 
it. If you should see a police officer in trouble, try to 
aid him if you can; but at least telephone for extra 
police help. 


4, If a patrolman requests aid, give it to him. He 
may ask you as a motorist to help him in the pursuit 
of a fleeing law violator; or for information about a 
crime you may have witnessed. 


CAN HELP 


5. Remember that your driver’s license is a privi- 
lege and not a right. Use it with care, courtesy and 
common sense, and help to save lives and possible 
remorse. 


6. If you are arrested or given a summons for vio- 
lating a law, don’t try to buy your way out of it. The 
police officer is not for sale. If you are wrong, admit 
it; if you consider yourself right, the court is the place 
to fight your case. 


7. Fight against all crime—organized, as well as 
unorganized. Give information concerning rackets and 
depredations of racketeers. Your confidence will be 
respected. The failure of witnesses to testify has 
hampered many investigations and prosecutions. 


8. Above all, remember that the policeman is here 
to serve you, and that his role is not only to apprehend 
the guilty but to protect the innocent. 
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OST of us probably remember the old 

style Jehovah’s Witness who called at our 

homes, often on a Sunday morning. He 

wasted few words telling us he was giving 
us a rare opportunity to survive the coming battle 
of Armageddon. 

A smile or kind word was enough to set him to 
winding his portable phonograph to play a 4- 
minute sermonette by “Judge” Rutherford. With 
slight encouragement he would try to sell a cgpy of 
the Watchtower magazine or the latest scripture- 
heavy book by the Judge. A show of disinterest or 
the explanation that you and your family were quite 
satisfied with your Catholic religion would release 
a torrent of abuse and dark hints about your eternal 
destiny. 

All this has changed since Rutherford died in 
1942. The phonographs have been junked and the 
Witnesses have undergone a thorough course in 
public speaking, salesmanship and apologetics at 
local Kingdom Halls. Today the typical Witness 
smiles as you answer the door, exchanges pleasan- 
tries, chucks baby under the chin. You are not in- 
terested? All right. Your home town has been sys- 
tematically blocked out and assigned to specific 
Witnesses. He or a colleague will call again in six 


_ 











2 te. e —- si on 
The Jehovah’s Witnesses have no laity because all baptized Wit- 
nesses are considered ministers who claim all the exemptions 
of preachers 
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Jehovah's 


months or a year. Maybe you will have chang d 

















































your mind about Armageddon by then. —_ 
This public relations face-lifting and an incre: s- \ 
ing respectability has paid off handsomely for t - 
odd Brooklyn cult. No other religion can match ts b 
1,200% growth in membership during the past 0 Ps 
years. Last year alone the cult added more thin he 
83,000 converts. Worldwide the cult counts more il 
than 805,000 members all of whom are consider d d 
ordained ministers. Fellow travelers who buy tie 9 
cult’s publications and attend its meetings number tl 
several million more. 4 
SC 
ow can we account for this remarkable expan- " 
H sion? For one thing we should remember that 
each Witness promises to devote at least 60 hours h 
a month to spreading the new religion among his t 
neighbors. He must report the hours he devotes to o 
calling on householders, peddling magazines on k 
street corners, making back calls to interested fam- y 
ilies. Of course, not every Witness meets this 60 Bi 
hour-a-month goal, but during 1958 more than 110 
million hours of individual preaching were recorded. Fi 
This tremendous output of shoe leather and words ‘ 
is paying off in small armies of converts each year. 7 
Another reason for the cult’s success has been k 
its widespread use of the printed word. Its Watch- 
tower comes out twice a month in 50 languages. Its 2 
circulation exceeds 3% million—more than three 
times the circulation of the largest Catholic month- 4 
ly. For 50 cents the Watchtower Bible and Tract 
Society sells a 320-page hard bound book which 4 
explains its doctrinal position. The first printing of ‘ 
this basic text, Let God Be True, was 10 million | 
copies and since 1946 more than 17 million cop es 
have been sold. In Catholic circles a book «p- \ 
proaches the best seller status when it sells 20.00 
copies. 
Oa 
INALLY, the cult is directed by shrewd men vy ho , 
have demonstrated their abilities as psychologi ts, ' 
business managers and publicists. Since Rutherfo: 1's 5 
death the Witnesses have been led by Nathan 4. + 
Knorr, a quiet, efficient, dedicated man who joi: ed ot: 
the cult in high school. Rutherford had been he r 
cult’s legal counsel; Knorr worked his way up f) 1m 
stock clerk to business manager. Director of \ n- 


isters and Evangelists is Thomas J. Sullivan, a a- 
tive of County Kerry, Ireland. 
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ttness New Look 


by WILLIAM J. WHALEN 


What these Witnesses are preaching and writ- 
about in 1961 was first concocted by a young 
gheny, Pa., haberdasher in 1872. Char les T. Rus- 
later explained that he had gotten involved in a 
session with a local pool room yokel. His op- 
ent challenged Russell to prove the existence of 
and Russell could not meet the challenge. Dis- 
sioned by orthodox Protestant theology, Russell 
ided that a loving God could never allow a 
iture to be punished for eternity in hell. Does 
Bible seem to contradict this cozy view? The 
uiring merchant-theologian revealed that the 
iptural term sheol must always be understood to 
rather than “hell.” 
Wandering into an Adventists meeting, Russell 


in merely the “grave” 


ird another doctrine which captured his imagina- 
n: the end of the world and the Second Coming 
Christ are imminent. Armed with his new theo- 
tical principles of universalism and adventism the 
jing man gathered a small group of friends into a 
ble class—the original Jehovah’s Witnesses. Soon 
was undertaking preaching tours. outside of the 
ittsburgh area and was editing the original Watch- 
tower. 


. 40 years “Pastor” Russell traveled this country 
ind Europe. He invented a photo-drama of crea- 


tion which employed phonographs and _ lantern 
slides to tell the story of a literal creation of the 
world six thousand years ago. Headquarters of the 
cult moved to Brooklyn. 

According to elaborate calculations worked out 

th selected Biblical texts the pastor had discovered 
that the Second Coming was scheduled for 1914. 
His followers prepared for the great event and set 
about warning others of its imminence. But 1914 
brought not the Second Coming but World War I. 
Bewildered, Russell returned to his texts and slide 
rile and fin lly announced that the Second Coming 
h.d indeed happened in 1914 but that it was an 
ivisible not a visible event. What had happened 
\\as that Christ and Satan had battled in heaven 
aid the latter 
where he was busy stirring up one sort of trouble 


had been thrown down to earth 


a'ter another. ; 

Shortly after devising this face-saving explana- 
ton Russell died on a Pullman car while returning 
fom a preaching tour of California. News accounts 
r late that he asked for a bed sheet, wrapped him- 
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self in it like a toga, pulled up his legs and died like 
a phophet of old. 

One of the few professional men in the cult, a 
small town lawyer from Missouri who had assumed 
the title of “Judge,” 
J. F. Rutherford, unlike the pastor, avoided personal 
contact and pulpit appearance. He preferred to com- 
pose lengthy books and tracts, record short sermons, 


became head of the movement. 


broadcast his venemous attacks against all religion 
on the new radio networks. 

His career as president of the Watchtower Soci- 
ety was soon interrupted by a prison term at Atlanta 
penitentiary. He and six other officials were sen- 
enced to 20 year terms on a charge of sedition. After 
the armistice they were released and the federal 
government eventually dropped its case. Meanwhile 
the organization had practically suspended activities. 

Once Rutherford assumed control again he inten- 
sified publishing and missionary efforts. He intro- 
duced the portable phonogr aph technique which 
enabled tongue-tied Witnesses to bring the Judge’s 
voice into millions of homes. Russell’s writings were 
allowed to go out of print and several of his more 
naive theories were jettisoned. 

Until 1931 the members of the cult were known 
variously as International Bible Students, Russelites, 
Millenial Dawnists, etc. But at the 1931 convention 
Rutherford unveiled their new official title. The 
christening of the cult as Jehovah’s Witnesses en- 
abled enthusiastic members to point to any Old or 
New Testament figure who (Cont. on page 29) 


- > voidss sunny nnven eects SERED 
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No baseball crowd even at a World’s Series was ever larger than 

the 82,000 Jehovah’s Witnesses who jammed Yankee Stadium for 

a World Assembly. There were representatives from 97 different 
countries 
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Re formation ounday 


mEach autumn in America, within the Protestant churches, the celebration of 
Reformation Sunday calls Protestants back to their historical origins. Sermons 
and discussions bring back the memory of Luther and Calvin and others who played a 
vital role in shaping the Protestant churches as we know them today. 

Is the celebration of Reformation Sunday a good thing? Does is stir up 
more old conflicts than anything else? Does it arouse anti-Catholicism rather 
than promote religion? 

It seems to me that if Reformation Sunday is simply a time for attacks on 
Catholics, that it would be better not to observe it. But if Reformation Sunday 


century-old Reformation, it is I think, a good thing. It is good insofar as it 
implies a going back to a point, where our separated brethren broke off from the 
common road of the faith. An intelligent advance towards Christian unity will be 
helped when there is a clear realization of how and why the break with the 
Catholic Church began. 

Of Protestants on the European continent, Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn says 
that Evangelical and Reformed Christians "always had some sort of conscious and 
subconscious realization that they were sprung from the Catholic Church." But, } 
continues, "the members of the Reformation faiths in the United States, on the 
other hand, are frequently exposed to the illusion of having some sort of 
historical primacy." Partly, this is because much of America was first settled by 
Protestants before large groups of Catholics arrived. 

A knowledge of the Protestant Reformation brings back into the limelight ti 
reasons why Martin Luther and some of his contemporaries rejected the Catholic 
Church. Knowing these, the Protestants of today, in the cool distance of four 
centuries, can ask themselves if these reasons were valid. 





Person To Person Apostolate 


>The increasing number of Catholic laymen with both intelligence and ardor was 
evidenced at recent meetings such as the Sodality Congress, the Catholic Family 
Convention, and the like. In parishes some pastors have incorporated many of 
these interested men and women into a program for seeking out lax and fallen away 
Catholics, for welcoming new families into the parish, for visiting the sick, ani 
so on. 


One example of this type of program is the "Welcome Wagon" carried on at 
Sacred Heart Parish in Bloomfield, New Jersey. Husband and wife teams make per- 
sonal visits to new families and make them acquainted with the time of Masses, te 
parish organizations, and the parochial school setup. 

In Corpus Christi Parish in New York nearly 100 men and women take part i: 
giving home-catechetical instructions. The effect, according to some of the 
persons involved in the program, is so encouraging that other parishes are 
expected fo follow suit. 

Further proposals for programs, in harmony with the agenda of the confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, would not necessitate the formation of any new 
Parish Society. The programs could operate as a subdivision of one or two of t 
presently active Parish Societies. 

One aim for activity could be the educational and spiritual influence on 
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Catholics who have become lax or fallen-away. Studies suggest that there are 
several millions of such in the U.S. 
These visits must be characterized by friendliness and brevity (no idle 
9ssip). The teams (two or three persons) call only at the homes to which they 
e sent by the pastor. Weekly or monthly the results of each visit are briefly 
and confidentially reported. 
A plan such as this, which some parishes now carry on through the Legion of 
ry, can act as the pastor's sign of interest in those many members of his flock 
o have become lax or strayed and whom he is unable personally to visit. 


uife On Other Planets 


\ Lamp reader, quoting a sentence from our recent article on the Space Age, asked 

if we subscribe to the notion that intelligent beings inhabit other planets in 
e universe. "No," we would say of our own planetary system. But if we are 
nfronted with the question of human life on some other of the countless heavenly 
dies way out in Space, we cannot say no quite so easily. 

Given favorable circumstances on one of the many distant unknown planets, 
tne higher forms of life could develop and live. Nothing in science would prevent 
sich life from flourishing if conditions were suitable. Nothing in theology would 
prevent God from infusing a spirtual soul into such living beings. 

Of course, the. argument is hypothetical. So far we have no solid proof of 
human life on other planets. But neither have we any argument excluding the 
possibility. 

Would these people on other planets, if they exist, be fallen or redeemed? 
Vould Christ have died for them too? Would they be destined to eternal life? 

These too are questions which cannot be given specific answers. Theology 
teaches us that all those descended from Adam have fallen from grace and have been 
redeemed by Christ. Might not those on other planets be as Father McHugh writes 
in America, “elevated but not fallen" or "elevated, fallen but forever without 
redemption..." 

Maybe aS exploration goes on some of our questions will be answered. 

Perhaps way out in space there is not just cold loneliness but the presence of 
intellectual beings who praise God in other parts of His vast universe. 


‘ 


U.N. Cxraeis 


»The United Nations has been not only a forum in which many of the difficult 
problems of the world were aired and debated. It has also acted for the 
preservation of peace and security in the world. 

U.N. emergency forces in the Middle East and in Africa have been able, 
despite vicissitudes, difficulties and dangers, to bring a measure of stability 
into these troubled places. Without the United Nation's presence, the situation 
in emergent countries such as the Congo would have been much more dangerous and 
estructive. 

For these reasons, and many others, the unfortunate death of Dag Hammar- 
kjold, for eight years U.N. Secretary General, has caused a deep sadness among 

ll the peoples of the world who love peace and favor whatever organizations 
oster world peace. 

The Soviet attacks on the Secretary General were indeed directed at him 
ersonally but the real Soviet target seems to have been the United Nations 
rganizatiion itself, precisely because it shows signs of being an effective 
nstrument to stabilize troubled situations in the world. The history of world 
vents clearly shows that these peaceful purposes run counter to Communist 
urposes. : 

Whatever progress the United Nations may make in the coming months in 
aintaining the peace will be done despite Communist efforts to forment uprisings. 
he Soviet Union acts not only as a nation, but also as the headquarters of a 
orld movement whose avowed purpose is to subvert existing institutions. 
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The scientist who discovered the ne\ 


non-caloric Avicel gives his opinions 


HE art of eating one’s way to health is no 
longer a taste proposition. It is a science. We 
know that an iodine deficiency in the food 
we eat will eventually cause a goiter. If we 
do not consume sufficient iron and copper in our 
food, anemia may result. A lack of silver is asso- 
ciated with tonsilitis; calcium, phosphorus and fluo- 
rine deficiences with tooth decay; inadequate intake 
of vitamin C with scurvy; and the B complexes with 
certain nervous and personality disorders. Yet, 
despite the growing wealth of scientific facts about 
the tie-in between what we eat and how we feel, 
millions still entertain odd food fads and foibles. 
Let’s look for a moment at the foible about alu- 
minum cooking pots and pans causing cancer. Few 
of the food misnotions that I have heard of are more 
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on our modern theories about what we ea 


ODERN 





BATTISTA, D.Sc. 


absurd. As any chemist will tell you, the he 
required to bring about chemical reaction to any 
metal is many times that used in cooking. Lo 
before any change that would contaminate the fo: 
could take place, the food itself would be burn 
away. 

Another false notion, yet one widely held, 
that children should not be given anything fried. | 
is true that for the very young child, foods fried 
deep fat take longer to digest and in some cases m 
cause digestive upsets. Therefore, deep-fried foo | 
should not be given the child until he is at le: s 
five or six years old, and only occasionally af 
that. But fried eggs, fish, potatoes and many kil 
of meat are perfectly healthful for a child of five 
six and older, provided they take their place in a 
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balanced diet that includes fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, milk and cheese, lean meats and whole-grain 
or fo tified cereals. 

other notion we encounter rather frequently 
is tht an acid food and milk should not be taken 
at th same meal because the acid food will “curdle 
the milk.” It would be difficult to find a more mis- 
taker theory than this. There are acids in the 
stom ch which sour milk as the first stage of diges- 
tion, vhether one takes acid foods at the same time 
orn. Any food that is wholesome in itself can be 
eater in combination with other wholesome foods. 


ov about settling the spinach controversy once 
H id for all? Like the other green leafy vege- 
table., spinach has many of the vitamins needed in 
a ba anced diet. It is particularly rich in minerals. 
But «il the minerals it offers can also be found in a 
number of other vegetables and in lean meats. An 
analy sis of spinach from various parts of the coun- 
try has revealed that, depending on the geographical 
location, one supply of spinach may have as much as 
80 tines more iron than another! 

One prominent physician told me, “Spinach is 
undeniably a splendid food that might take its place 
once or twice a week on the child’s luncheon or 
supper menu. But it isn’t the only healthful food 
and it works no miracles. Let children enjoy it for 
its good taste. Try to forget the vitamins and min- 
erals that are going down your youngster’s throat 
and you will be doing a service both to your child 
and to a much-abused food.” 

One of the dangers of modern food consciousness 
lies in going overboard on a specific new ingredient 
that may be reputed to work wonders. Take the 
case of a resarch scientist who had done some of the 
remarkable chemical research on vitamin By,».. His 
child began developing evidences of serious malnu- 
trition. When he brought him in for a medical 
check-up, here is what happened. He had been so 
impressed by the value of vitamin B,, that he had 
been cramming his child with foods rich in this 
substance, to the exclusion of other equally needed 
food elements. Result—a condition as bad as though 
he had known nothing about nutrition at all. 


HPRE is a growing tendency, and it is serious, on 
the part of many to believe that they can eat their 
own particular taste-treats to their appetite’s con- 
tent. and make up for any vitamin and mineral 
deficiencies by gulping an assortment of pills. It 
will yay you to remember that mineral concentrates 
are inquestionably required when evidences of mal- 
nut: tion make their appearance. But they should be 
adn nistered only by a physician who has, by a pro- 
of careful diagnosis, found out which of the 
itial food-chemicals the body is sadly lacking. 

Ve hear and read a lot these days about heavy 

‘in diet, dangerous fats, and so forth. You'll find 
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some people who attribute cancer to not eating pro- 
teins. Others preach that a protein diet causes high 
blood pressure, or a high fat diet plugs your arteries 
and causes atherosclerosis. Yet there is no conclusive 
evidence that there is a connection between cancer 
and the presence or absence in the diet of any par- 
ticular food. For all practical purposes, 
may said about heart disease, at least until far more 
reliable data are obtained than we have at present. 

How about the virtues of the vegetarian diet? 
Ever since the days described in Genesis, some men 
have liked meat and others have shunned it with 
loathing (besides uncounted millions who eat none 


the same 


because they can get none). The roll of prominent 
vegetarians includes such diverse figures as Gandhi 
and She lley, George Bernard Shaw and Gloria Swan- 
son. Though all vegetarians are sure they are health- 
ier than carnivores, and hope to live longer, medical 
science has had few facts on which to base a com- 
parison. 

One Harvard public health expert, Dr. Mervyn 
G. Hardinge, studied the health of vegetarians and 
came to one of the most logical conclusions of the 
“One reason vegetarians may be 


twentieth century: 
as healthy as their kin who spend a lot of money on 


Try to forget about vitamins and minerals and you will enjoy a 
balanced diet better 


steaks,” concludes Dr. Hardinge, “is that they spend 
so much time cultivating the vegetables they intend 
to eat!” 

Dr. Hardinge summarized his research in the 
vegetarian dietary world with the following inter- 
esting observations: 

Vegetarians, especially the “pure” kind, are so 
diet conscious that they nearly always get the 
right amounts of all the food elements, including 
protein (which the moderates get from eggs, and the 
nuts from nuts). With milk and eggs, a vegetarian 
diet is fine for growing youths and expectant 
mothers. 

Raised as such from the cradle, vegetarians grow 


as tall as anybody else. (Cont. on page 26) 
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ranicis 
by FLAVIAN HAGGERTY, S.A. 


T was Saturday before the great feast of the 

Portiuncula, when many pilgrims are drawn to 

Assisi to gain the great indulgence, that I saw 

the native town of St. Francis for the first 
time. I was making my way through the vineyards. 
Far above me, over the olive trees along the slope, 
lay the little town of Assisi, on the side of Monte 
Subasio. On the left, resting on its rock foundation, 
stood the great church of St. Francis. On the right, 
tall and graceful, rose the campanile of Santa Chiara. 
Together they frame the holy city of the little poor 
saint. 

When I reached Assisi, evening was approaching. 
From the convent of the Graymoor Sisters I could 
look down the wide valley of Spoleto and see the 
great dome of St. Mary of the Angels, where the 
Friars who first followed St. Francis received from 
him their brown habits. 

It is only after several days of walking about 
Assisi, entering its churches and chapels, reading 


A general view of Assisi from the Rocca Maggiore shows (above), 

the two most prominent churches—to the left, the Cathedral of San 

Rufino and to the right, the Basilica of St. Clare. The Carceri, or 

Hermitage, is shown center and below is the Rocca Maggiore or 
Great Fort on the hill 
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h the help of guide books) the inscriptions over 
,orways that one comes to understand Assisi. And 
ealize that if Assisi today is not the town which 
_ Francis knew, it is the town which he built. 
[he story of St. Francis is to be read in every 
1e of Assisi. The roads along which he walked, 
balconied facades of buildings which saw him 
;, the altars at which he received Christ—they 
all there still, stones that breathe out gentleness 
peace. 
Below the town lies the little convent of St. 
niano where he renounced the world and where 
n years later he introduced St. Clare to the 
etness of Christ.’ There among the cypress trees 
will find the terrace overlooking the plain, 
‘re it is said that St. Francis, the first of all 
ian poets, composed his verses ‘in praise of crea- 
s. Further away and up a thickly wooded fold 
the hills lies the Carceri, the hermitage of St. 
neis, where the birds are still protected by their 
on, and where they are loud in their praise. A 
t to the hermiiage strikes you with a sudden and 
‘king realization of how simply the friars lived 
he thirteenth century. 
This simple poverty was their badge of inde- 
pendence. Of this life of poverty, St. Francis said: 
10se who came to take up this life gave up all 
they could possess to the poor, and they were con- 
tent with one tunic, patched inside and out if they 
wished, and a cord and drawers. And we wished to 
have nothing else. 
“God has called us to this holy rule of life for 
the salvation of the world, and He has made this 
contract between us and the world: that we give 


This interesting and unusual statue of St. Francis by P. Luigi Sapia 
is in the Old Cemetery at the Basilica of St. Francis 
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good example to the world, and the world in turn 
provide for our needs.” 

One other visit which every pilgrim should make 
is to Rocca Maggiore, on a ledge high above the 
Cathedral. After you have made this climb, there lies 
before you one of the most beautiful and serene 
landscapes anywhere. Southward is the wide 
Umbrian valley with castles, cypresses, streams, and 
little towns. Northward are the mountains with 
gorges and ravines. It was through one of these 
mountain passes that the dying Saint made his last 
entry home from Siena to taste once more its peace 


before death came and that peace which passes 
understanding. 

The whole world knows St. Francis as the poor 
man of Assisi, Walking about the town, sitting in 


the main square, or eating outside a café one is 
struck by the utter simplicity of men who, like St. 
Francis, change the world. His originality, which 
still astounds the world, lies in his discovery of the 
spirit of the gospel. 

Why does the image of St. Francis strike every- 
one with such force? Pope Pius XI gives an answer 
in his encyclical of 1926: “It seems necessary for Us 
to affirm that there has never been anyone in whom 
the image of Jesus Christ and the evangelical manner 
of life shone forth more lifelike and strikingly than 
in St. Francis. He who called himself the Herald of 
the Great King was also rightly spoken of as ‘another 
Jesus Christ’ appearing to his contemporaries and to 
future generations almost as though he were the 
Risen Christ. He has always lived as such in the eyes 
of men and so will continue to life for all future 
time.” t 


A quiet afternoon scene is the Cloister walk at the Basilica of St. 
Francis. The stones are smooth with age 
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RADIO 
AT GRAVMOCOR. 


The four Friars at 

the Mount who QSO by radio 
are known as 

“the Happy Monks” 
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Brother Lawrence begins sendin 
out signals from the amateur 
radio studio which the Friars 
assembled at Graymoor in the tow 
on top of the Holy Ghost Chaps 
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HE other evening, during the after-dinner 
recreation time, we climbed the many steps 
which wind up and round Graymoor’s Holy 
Ghost Tower until we reached a door—high 
at the top—which led into a room where we 
ind four Graymoor Friars engaged in electronic 
iversation. “A CQ from the Mount,” which is ham- 
lio language for a general call from Graymoor, 
| been sent out. This resulted in a QSO (or con- 
sation) which was now going on. Before long we 
were becoming interested in the various voices 
| conversations going out and coming in, so we 
led Brother Lawrence Lacomte aside and asked 
1 a few questions about the fun and the value of 
h radio operating and listening. 
Four Friars—two seminarians and two Brothers— 
licences as operators, Brother Lawrence told 
His own call sign is WV2-PCM, and the PCM 
t, he said makes him known over the airwaves as 
- “Putnam County monk” as well as the “pretty 
erful monk.” Brother George Clay's WV2-RRK 
ings him the nickname of “Radio's Rollicking 
pplemeister (or choirmaster).” The two semi- 
rians—Fraters Victor Byrne and Linus Shutts with 
nals of TCA and UMG are generally dubbed as 
ry catching angels” and “Unselfish monk of Gray- 
or.” 
Amateur radio operating, we were told by 
other Lawrence, first began at Graymoor in 1956 
hen Father John Forest Tierney got his license. 
idio operating came naturally to Father John be- 


cause his own father was the first. radio operator 
in the United States. 
We asked Brother Lawrence what most of the 


questions or observations of outside operators who 
k to the Friars consist of. 
“They ask about the life of a Friar,” he said. 
“What is the religious life? Most of them think of 
‘tures of sad monks of the Middle Ages, so they 
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the mike is Frater Linus while Frater Victor (I.) waits his turn. 
ch conversations have many participants and listeners all over 


'ctober 1961 


On the outside, the broadcasting room is marked by a large white 
cross. Beneath is a chapel in which Mass may be offered in the 
Byzantine Rite 


say right away, ‘Gee, you sound so cheerful; how 
come?’ Then they hear other Friars coming into the 
transmitting room and they say, “Gosh, all of you up 
there at the Mount seem so happy; how come?’ 

“So I tell them that St. Francis was happy and 
he wants all who follow him towards heaven to be 
happy.” 

“Others,” continued Brother Lawrence, “talk about 
Graymoor and Unity or ask what the Catholic 
Church teaches about this or (Cont. on page 29) 


Radio operators who talk to Graymoor frequently ask about the 
religious life, the origin of Graymoor, and the life of a Friar 
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The Weasel had earned his nickname because of his ability 


to tilt the slot machines at Harry's so that 


he had a winner almost every time. The question was— 


GUESS I laid the groundwork for The Weasel’s 
conversion when I began to bark like a dog; 
not just any dog either, but like Rex, our un- 
papered mutt, but Blue Ribbon from the tip of 
his plebeian face to the end of his undisciplined tail. 

My barking (of which I was justly proud) caused 
the Baltimore Evening Sun to slide down and thus 
were revealed Pop’s bald head and fiery eyes. “Who 
let that dog in the house?” he demanded. 

“It wasn’t the dog, Pop. It was me,” I said. 

“You!” yelled Pop. “Why...” 

I had timed it just right because the “Amos ’n 
Andy” theme song crackled through the speaker of 
our Atwater Kent and Pop reached out to do some 
fine tuning, dismissing me and my barking with a 
glare that would have melted the Polar Ice Cap. 

I was feeling smug and satisfied, having won a 
five cent bet with my brother Buck that Pop would 
not move from his chair for anything once “Amos ’n 
Andy” came on. 

I soon forgot about Pop, Buck, and Rex as I bur- 
rowed into my latest library book called Jerry Todd 
and His Tottering Totem. 

That totem began tottering long before the 
author ever intended, shaken by a short, imperative 
blast. “Do that again!” 

Pop was standing over me with the Evening Sun 
crumpled up in one hand and his other hand aimed 
unerringly at me. The “Amos ’n Andy” show was 
over. ; 

“Do what?” I asked with my heart beating against 
my molars. “Do what, Pop?” 

“Bark like a dog!” 

“Aw, Pop,” I said. “I didn’t mean any harm.” 

“Do it!” said Pop. 

So I did it weak and squeaky like a mouse. 

“Do it the way you did it before!” roared Pop. 


S° I did it the way I had done it before and then 
collapsed into my chair giving Pop the smallest 
possible target to hit. 

Pop slammed the Evening Sun down and bel- 
lowed triumphantly, “I’ve got it! I’ve got it!” 

Mom came from the kitchen to see what Pop had 
got. “Now, Helen,” Pop said, “You go on back to 
the dishes. Joe and I have a plan to work out.” 

Once Mom was gone, Pop said, “We're gonna 
catch some of them Patriots.” 

The Patriots were a gang of kids that hung 
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could he be a winner every time! 


by JOHN J. SCHREIBE] 


around Harry’s Confectionery Store down on th 
corner. Buck and I were not allowed to run wit 
that pack so I said, “Pop, I don’t want any troubl 
with the Patriots.” 

“You won't have any trouble,” said Pop. “Yo 
just listen to me.” 

Pop outlined a plan that would literally dampe 
the spirits of the Patriots. 

The Patriots were loosely organized into thre: 
groups: the Midgets who mainly played softball o: 
the lot opposite Harry’s, the Juniors who hun; 
around Harry’s front and played his penny pinbal 
machines, and the Varsity who were out of schoo 
and for the most part had some kind of job bu 
weren't married. The Varsity shot dice in the back 
alley. 

Pop planned to take a whack at the Juniors. On 
summer evenings when the pinball machines weren't 
paying off, the Juniors would buy some cherry 
bombs from Harry to brighten up the neighbor- 
hood. Cherry bombs were round red firecrackers 
with long white fuses that were more powerful than 
a three incher and sounded like a war. 


F you had a dog, like our dog Rex who barked his 

head off every time he heard a footstep in the 
alley, the Juniors showered you with attention; and, 
believe me, we were getting our share of their atten- 
tion that summer. It got under our skin because we 
had to tie poor Rex to his dog house under the back 
porch for fear he’d get burned with one of those 
cherry bombs. 

That’s why I found myself under the back porch 
behind Rex’s doghouse barking my fool head off 
every time there was a footstep in the alley. Rex 
was secured in the cellar. Pop was at the bottom of 
the yard against the high board fence. Pop hac a 
bucket of water and a cup. Lying at his feet was tie 
garden hose. At the other end of the hose around 
the side of the house Buck was hiding with his had 
on the spigot ready to turn the water on at the ric iit 
moment. 

I had to bark a few times at innocent passers- »y 
but around nine o'clock right after the alley lig ts 
went on, we heard the scrape of Patriot footst« ps 
down the alley. I barked long and loud. Pretty scon 
a cherry bomb landed in our yard sputtering aw.y 
I stopped barking as Pop adroitly doused it wit’: a 
cup of water. Then I barked (Cont. on page ~0) 
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Pop and the Weasel 

Continued from page 19 

again as loud as I could. Another 
cherry bomb, I shut up, and Pop 
doused it with water. Pretty soon 
two bombs came over and we did the 
same thing. 

Then we heard a loud whisper, 
“That mutt must be eating them 
blamed _ things!” 

Another voice muttered, “Here, 
hoist me up. This I gotta see.” 

Then Pop made with the hose for 
the back gate, Buck turned the water 
on, and those Patriots got soaked to 
the skin. 

The yelps of the Patriots brought 
people out from every gate on both 
sides of the alley and, as the kids ran 


the gauntlet, a few of them were 
pulled from the line by a father or 
mother. Their yelps from the cold 
water couldn't match their yells of 
pain and protest at the further indig- 
nations heaped upon them in their 
own back yards. 

Well, with the whole neighbor- 
hood in the back, a car came up the 
alley with its lights out. The car came 
slowly enough but Mary Winkler, a 
little seven year old, ran out of her 
gate right in front of the car and got 
nudged ever so lightly by the bumper. 

People screamed as though murder 
had been committed. The alley soon 
filled up with craning necks and 
noisy babble. 

Good old Mrs. Shellhorn, as usual, 
got right into the middle of it and, 
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despite anything the American Red 
Cross might have to say on the mat- 
ter, grabbed up the screaming Mary 
and carried her into her mother’s 
kitchen. 

The driver of the car turned out to 
be The Weasel, a very recent Junior 
Patriot but now a Varsity member 
since he had begun to work for 
Jimmy’s Cutrate Grocery Store on 
Eden Street. 

The Weasel had earned his nick- 
name because of his ability to tilt the 
slot machines at Harry’s so that he 
had a winner almost every time. Since 
he had begun to work for Jimmy, he 
was dressing snappier than any other 
Patriot and he always drove Jimmy’s 
Studebaker home from work. “You 
don’t do that on no clerk’s salary,” the 
Patriots would say and wink because 
The Weasel was still The Weasel, 
only more so. 

Mrs. Shellhorn, who had no false 
notions about The Weasel’s social 
position, came charging into the alley. 
“Listen, you stupid boy,” she said, 
“You gotta take the kid to the hospi- 
tal just to make sure she’s OK.” 

The Weasel said, “Sure, sure. I'll 
take her.” 

So Mrs. Shellhorn, one stocking up 
and one down, a big hole in her 
houseslippers, and her hair flying in 
all directions, went in to get the little 
girl. 

The Weasel, meanwhile, opened the 
back door of the car as though he¢ 
were getting ready for his passengers 
While everybody was craning his 
neck to catch a glimpse of Mrs. Shell 
horn and Mary coming down the 
back steps, The Weasel transferred 
some bulky object from the rear seat 
of the car to Mr. Wallace’s back yard 
Lucky for The Weasel that Mr. Wal 
lace’s gate was open and that Mr 
Wallace himself wasn’t home. 

Once The Weasel’s motor was run 
ning and his lights were on, ever) 
body went back to his own yar 
Everybody, that is, except Pop an 
me who had seen the quick transf« 
made by The Weasel. 

Pop took me with him into M 
Wallace’s back yard. There is was, 
five gallon keg and nobody had to t« 
me that the keg was full of booze. 

Pop sniffed, “So that’s where 
gets those fancy duds!” 

“Why'd he dump it here?” I aske 

“Scared,” said Pop. “Scared t! 
cop might search his car at the he 
pital.” 

Pop uncovered one of Mr. Wallac« 
rubbish cans and dumped the k 
inside. Then he locked the gate fro 
the inside. 

A half hour passed and The Wea 
brought Mary back home. But T 


Continued on page 22 
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Are Three Children Enough? 


UESTION: We have three children, aged 4, 2, and 11 months. Naturally, 
love my children dearly and pray that God will grant them all religious 
cations. But, by a great deal of abstinence and the rhythm cycle, we hope 
bear no more children. Is this wrong? At our pre-marital instructions, I was 
ld that a Catholic couple cannot follow the rhythm cycle indefinitely unless 
ur children have been born to them. Did I misunderstand the instructions? 
ould the fact that I have only three children hinder my entrance into 
aven? If it is at all possible for us to have a fourth child, are we obliged to? 

Mrs. B. Coco, Ohio 


ee 


The State of Marriage 


NSWER: If you had sent your question to a daily newspaper instead of a 


“~~ 


tholic publication, I am sure, Mrs. Coco, that it would raise not a few 
eyebrows. “What do you mean?” readers would cry indignantly. “Since we 
ave the ones who are married, we can do what we please in our marriage.” 
Others might smile at what they consider droll propositions. “Imagine, worry- 
ing about a fourth child, sin, and heaven—today!” Yet, looking at the matter 
in the light of Christian faith, such concern demands respect and commenda- 
tion. Those who have chosen marriage have entered into a special state of 
liie. A couple possess their marriage, yes, but since they only participate in 


d do not own the state of marriage, they are bound by the rules of the state, 
if they are to be successful. 


Rights and Duties 


Pope Pius XII, discussing rhythm in 1951, gives one of the most import- 
ant of these rules. “...to enter upon the state of matrimony, to make use of 
the faculty proper to it and only in matrimony allowable, and on the other 
hand consistently and deliberately, and without a serious reason, to shirk the 
primary duty it imposes, would be to sin against the very meaning of married 
life.” In other words, the Pope tells us that married couples who make habit- 
ual use of their right to the conjugal act have a positive duty to bring children 
into the world. 


Limits of Duty 


Some theologians, in considering the words of the Holy Father, have 
tried to make clear just what this “positive duty” means. They have explained, 
by a definite number, the exact limits of the duty of married people to have 
children. In this way they have arrived at the number four or five. Thus, 
they say, the use of rhythm to restrict the size of the family to four or five 
children is not sinful for those who are willing and able to use it. Other theo- 
logians put the number even lower and say that three children will take care 
of the obligation of parents. 


Where There Are Reasons 


Instead of using a definite number of children, however, as a reason for 


the practice of rhythm, a more practical method is to consider the other 
possible reasons. If a couple have a good reason, even though they have only 
one child or none at all, it is legitimate for them to use rhythm. More serious 
reasons are needed, of course, for the use of rhythm over a longer period, 
but if grave economic, medical, or social circumstances exist, a couple may 
practice rhythm throughout the child-bearing period. In any case, rhythm 
may be legitimately used to space births more equally. 


God and Life 


In answer to your questions then: would the fact that you have had only 
three children hinder your entrance into heaven. The answer is no. If it is at 
all possible for you to have a fourth child, are you obliged to? The answer 
is no, especially if you have a reasonable cause. The Holy Father stresses the 
principle for married couples to have children; the number depends upon 
God’s providence and the circumstances of life. 

—FaTHER Rocer, S.A. 
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Your Last Will 
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“If you have much, give 
abundantly; if you have a 
little take care even so to 
bestow willingly even a 
little” —Tostas 4 


Many PEOPLE fight shy of making 
a will because it gives them the 
feeling that they are at death’s 
door. Yet, making a will is as 
sound an act as taking out an 
insurance policy. 

In making a will, first consult 
a lawyer. He will give you good 
advice. He will express your 
wishes in legal terms and follow 
the prescriptions of law. 

In making a will, your relatives 
and deserving friends come first. 


- But if God has been good to you 


over the years, you should give 
back to God, in some way, a por- 


tion of the goods which he enabled 


you to acquire during your life- 
time. 


who 
_ have had such a personal interest 
in the Graymoor Friars and are . 
familiar with their charitable and 
missionary works can keep alive 
the Christian tradition of giving by 
_ remembering them in your will. 
Make this insertion in your will: 
_ I give, devise and bequeath to the — 
Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. the sum 
of $ 


You, our Lamp readers, 
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Pop and the Weasel 

Continued from page 20 

Weasel drove right off and it was 
another half hour before he came 
back without the car to get his booze. 

He cussed softly under his breath 
when he found the gate locked. When 
I heard him trying to climb the fence, 
I barked furiously. After that we 
could hear the Weasel going on up 
the alley. 

When Mr. Wallace came home, 
Pop told him what had happened. 
Mr. Wallace lived all alone since his 
wife’s death. He was a mellowed old 
man with a good word for everybody. 

Mr. Wallace said, “Heck, Tom, 
The Weasel’s not a bad kid. Used to 
play a good center field for the 
Midgets. I know. Used to watch ’em 
every night before I got taken up 
with fishing.” 

“Yeah,” said Pop. “Maybe The 
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THE PREDICAMENT 


Up to the tip 

Of his moist nose 
In marshgrass 
Coarse as hemp 
The pointer froze. 


His drooling jaws 
Are wild with scent 
Of pheasant. 
Immobility 

Is his predicament. 


—AEDAN Davis, S.A. 
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Weasel’s not a bad kid but he’s run- 
ning with a pretty dangerous crowd 
and doing their dirty work. He’s going 
to end up in jail.” 

Mr. Wallace scratched the stubble 
on his chin. “That’d be the end of 
The Weasel. A kid like him with the 
Pa he’s got won't probably ever get 
back on the straight and narrow.” 

“I figured you'd see it that way,” 
said Pop. “What d’ya say we teach 
The Weasel a lesson.” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Wallace, “let’s 
teach him a lesson, but how?” 

“Well,” said Pop, “I got an idea. 
See what you think.” 

Mr. Wallace thought it was a great 
idea. 

The next day toward evening The 
Weasel rang Mr. Wallace’s doorbell. 
“Look,” said The Weasel, “I know 
what you got in your rubbish can. It’s 
mine and I want it.” 

“Come again,” said Mr. Wallace. 
‘I didn’t get you the first time.” 

“OK. OK.” said The Weasel. “I’m 
dumb, see. I’m stoopid too. But I got 
a couple of Patriots what seen what's 
in your rubbish can.” The Weasel 
aristocratically tossed a_half-smoked 
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JUST PART OF IT 


Some persons seem to be sure 
that the use of the vernacular or 
native language in the liturgy 
would bring an immediate solution 
to whatever shortcomings we have 
in appreciating the Mass and Sac- 
raments. 

Would this really be the case? 
Or is the argument for the vernac- 
ular a panacea which would not 
accomplish what its proponents 
hope for? 

The Popes, particularly Pope 
Pius XII in Mediator Dei, have 
urged Catholics to know the Mass 
and to pray the Mass. With such 
direction most every Catholic who 
has had some religious education 
is aware that the Mass is a sacri- 
fice. As the Catechism says, “Holy 
Mass is the unbloody sacrifice of 
the Body and Blood of Jesus 


Christ.” 


Furthermore, count the large | 


percentage of younger people to- 
day who bring a missal with them 
on Sundays. Mass attendance— 
intelligent attendance—seems to be 
very admirable in the U. S. Even 
during week days large numbers 
of busy people manage to attend 
Mass. 

What then is the gripe of those 
who maintain that the liturgical 
revival has been too little and too 
slow? 

It has been the claim that for 
many attendance at Mass is an in- 
dividual and private affair. Where- 
as liturgy means “a public work in 
God’s honor,” too many have re- 
garded it as something like a pri- 
vate visit to church while Mass is 
going on. 

Uccasionally at liturgical con- 
ventions or in parishes where the 
sung or dialogue Mass is carried 
on, the faithful are struck with the 
marvelous experience of seeing 
priest and people worshiping God 
together with one voice. It brings 
out the unity of God’s people 
assembled before His altar. 

Whether a vernacular liturgy 
would bring about such an intensi- 
fication of public worship is doubt- 
ful. What is even more basic is an 
awareness that all the members of 
the parish are one community when 
assembled for sacrifice and conse- 
quently express this oneness not 
only by participation in the Mass 
but in the many works of charity 
which the parish as a unit carries 
on. a 

—DESALES STANDERWICK, S.A. 
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cigarette onto the pavement. “Now if 


you don’t want to give me what is 
mine, I'll have to tell my boys about 
it. How much you figure it'll cost you 
to replace all the windows in your 
house?” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Wallace. “You 
wouldn’t do that!” 

“Oh wouldn't I?” growled The 
Weasel. 

“Well,” said Mr. Wallace. “I ai 
looking for no trouble so you jut 
come around back and pick it wy 

“Not now,” said The Weasel. 
still light. You just leave your ga e 
open. I'll get it when I’m ready. A: 1 
no funny stuff unless you like buyii z 
all new windows.” ’ 

“I won't even be home,” said \ 
Wallace. “I'm going catfishing.” 

That night Pop and Mr. Walla 
waited in our back yard for The 
Weasel. They had a Revenue Man 
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AFTER SCHOOL 
As from the school the minnoy 
left 
He said, “Ill see you later,” 
Not thinking in the least about 
A waiting alligator. 


With gradually opening mouth 

The latter seemed to grin, 

And with a sigh of happiness 

He took the minnow in. 
—URBAN GILLIs, S.A. 
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with them who chewed on an un- 
lighted cigar and kept saying, “You 
guys better be right.” 

At about eleven o'clock The Weasel 
came. Pop, Mr. Wallace and_ the 
Revenue Man could hear the scrape 
of the rubbish can lid, The Weasel’s 
grunt as he lifted the keg, and then 
his heavy tread up the alley. 

“That’s him now,” said Pop. 

“That’s him all right,” said Mr. 
Wallace. 

“Let me at him,” growled the Rev- 
enue Man. 

Well. The Weasel was fit to bury 
right then and there in the dim lizht 
of the alley. 

“OK, sonny,” said the Revenue 
Man. “Put down that juice and s ick 
up your hands. The party’s over 

The Weasel put down the keg nd 
allowed himself to be handcuffe: 

“Well, well,” said the Reve ue 
Man. “Wonder what’s in here?” He 
loosened the cork in the keg. 

“It’s... it’s water!” sputtered 
Weasel. “Honest, mister, it’s sping 
water.” 

“Water, huh?” the Revenue 

Continued on page 26 
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SIT-INS AND FREEDOM-RIDERS 

ARE YOUNG AMERICAN Catholics doing 
anything to help their Negro fellow 
itizens enjoy the freedom which the 
onstitution guarantees them? After 
returning from the recent National 
atholic Conference for Interracial 
justice in Detroit, my answer will 
ve to be yes. Not as much as one 
ould hope for, but a representative 

‘oup of Catholics from every section 

the country were represented at 
tie Detroit meeting. 

One of the highlights of the Con- 
{erence was the report by Miss Diane 
ash, young Negro Catholic student 
Fiske University, on the Sit-Ins and 
eedom-Riders. For the past year 
ane has been both with the lunch 
unter group and with the courage- 
s persons riding buses through 
ixie. She has been in dangerous sit- 
tions from mobs many times and 
is been jailed five times. 

.. OF THE PEOPLE” 

Diane’s view of the situation is 
this: the U. S. was founded as a 
government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” Segrega- 
tion opposes this primary principle 
based on man’s nature as a creature 
of God. Therefore, segregation is 
evil. And it should be rectified. 

The enforced segregation of the 
American Negro implies inferiority. 
He is told, “you can’t sit here, you 
can’t work there, you can’t walk here, 
you can’t eat there...” until his life 
is restricted to the narrowest of cir- 
cles. In short, he is not free. 
PEACEFUL METHODS 

By using peaceful methods the Sit- 
Ins and Freedom-Riders have aimed 
at bringing the injustice before the 
eyes of the country. They have 
pledged themselves not to use vio- 
lence but to pursue Christian re- 
straint in their campaign. They have 
been called “trouble makers, inciters 
to violence.” But Diane Nash has 
testified to the non-violent suffering 
that the Sit-Ins and Freedom-Riders 
have shown on every occasion despite 
grave danger to life and limb. 

Some people have said: “OK, you 
made your point as Sit-Ins and Free- 
dom-Riders. So pull up sticks. Don’t 
go on.” Diane thinks that most U. S. 
citizens have not got the point. And 
since she thinks that segregation is a 
dishonest system, she continues to use 
these two means to make the point 
clear. 

Neither “sitting-in” nor “freedom- 
riding” is for cowards. Before leaving 
N.shville for Montgomery, the riders 
on the buses made their wills and left 
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sealed letters for their parents and 
next-of-kin. The bus was attacked by 
people with lead pipes, knives, guns. 
Some were hurt and some were miss- 
ing. The night on which the congre- 
gation stayed in Martin Luther King’s 
Church until dawn was a hectic one. 
Finally they were led to safety by 
troops. 

The argument that the changeover 
should be a gradual one was answered 
by Miss Nash with, “How gradual? 
It’s been a century already.” 

What do the Freedom-Riders hope 
to attain? A Federal decision that the 
Constitution and the law of the land 
will be enforced. And that the popu- 
lar concern for human rights for all 
U. S. citizens be realized. 


SECRETARY GOLDBERG 
ON LABOR POLICY 


At the final meeting of the Con- 
ference on Saturday evening, Secre- 
tary Goldberg forcefully described 
how he is emplementing President 
Kennedy’s executive order of March 
6, establishing the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Opportunity. All 
executive departments and agencies 
of the federal government have been 
directed “forthwith” to initiate studies 
which “shall include statistics on cur- 
rent employment patterns, a review 
of current procedures, and the rec- 
ommendations of positive measures 
for the elimination of any discrimina- 
tion, direct or indirect, which now 
exists.” 

“My department,” declared Mr. 
Goldberg, “is going to be color blind 
in our hiring and upgrading policies 
from the basement to the Secretary's 
floor.” 


INTERGRATION IN THE SCHOOLS 
Father Albert Foley, S.J., discus- 
sing the problems of school desegre- 
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gation, said that once the decision is 
made by the authorities to integrate 
the schools that general student ac- 
ceptance follows. Minor instances of 
reluctance and of rejection will occur 
but an alert faculty and competent 
student leaders can dispel these symp- 
toms. Because of discrimination in 
some hotels and resorts, a fully inte- 
grated social program cannot always 
be carried out. 


RUMORS AND PANIC 

Three things that must be guarded 
against are 1) racial rumors, 2) com- 
munity pressures, and 3) panic evac- 
uation. Rumors that a_ particular 
school will become all-Negro often 
sends many parents to the phone. 
Community pressures will manifest 
itself in picketing and striking around 
the school. Panic evacuation can re- 
sult from wholesale moving of white 
families from a neighborhood, leaving 
the local school an all-Negro school. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 

Discrimination based on the acci- 
dental fact of race or color, and injuri- 
ous to human rights regardless of 
personal qualities or achievements, 
cannot be reconciled with the truth 
that God has created all men with 
equal rights and equal dignity. At its 
roots, then, segregation is contrary to 
the law of God, especially in a coun- 
try which calls itself “a nation under 
God.” Considering the divine law and 
teaching of Christ it can never be a 
portion of the thinking of any Catho- 
lic. 

To work for this principle amid 
prejudices, passions and misunder- 
standings will not be easy. It will 
take courage. But quiet and persever- 
ing courage has always been the hall- 
mark of a true follower of Christ. T 

—JoHN J. Murray 





Freedom-riders sit-in at the Trailways bus station in Montgomery, Ala. 
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CONFESSION 


OUR men in sweat-stained 


clothes labored up the outer 

steps to the roof top. Their 
burden was a stretcher, couching 
the stiffened form of a paralyzed 
man. Quickly they removed the 
tiles, the flat stones, and the rub- 
ble which covered the beams of 


_the roof and. then began lowering” 
the invalid into the crowd-jammed . 


room below. He rested close by 
the central figure of the crowd; a 
tall man with majestic features. In 
a voice vibrant‘ with authority He 
addressed the paralytic, “Son, thy 
sins are ‘forgiven thee ... . arise, take 


up thy mat and go to thy house.” - 


_ (Mk. 2:5,11) The bystanders were 
shocked—who but God could for- 
give sins? 


This incident in the life of Christ 


is indeed simple; but its implica- 
tions are tremendous. That only 
God can forgive sins gives us some 
idea of the depth and outrage of a 
serious sin. It is actually a creature 
attempting to degrade, dethrone 


and destroy his Creator. But even” 


' further beyond our understanding 

' is the forgiveness which the Crea- 
tor extends to His repentant crea- 
ture. We get only. a vague notion 
of this pardon by comparing it to 
a benign father welcoming back a 
prodigal son who has disgraced the 
family name. 

Yet this happens every day in 
Confession—the sacrament of Pen- 
ance. Christ knew men very well. 
He knew their weakness and so He 
gave them this sacrament as a rem- 
edy for sin. Realizing that the 
repentant sinner needs to be 
strengthened, He channels grace to 
him which makes him a son of 
God and heir of heaven. It fortifies 
him against future temptations of 
the flesh, the world and the devil 
and takes away the punishment 
which he deserves. In order to re- 
ceive these benefits, the sinner 
must do his part. He must make a 
good confession, one that is frank 
and honest. - 

The priest who hears his con- 
fession must know: 1) What the 
‘sin or sins are—stealing, drunken- 
ness, adultery, etc; 2) The number 
of times they were committed; 3) 
Anything else that would seriously 
change the type of the sin; e.g., 
stealing from the father of a poor 
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family is worse than from a Wall 
Street tycoon. The sorrow which 
the sinner expresses must cover all 
‘his sins, because a sin unrepented 
is a sin unforgiven. This grief need 
not show -itself in tears but it 
-should ‘come from the heart and 
not merely the lips. His resolution 
not to sin again and to avoid what 
might easily lead him to sin is 
necessary’ for a good confession. 
For it is hypocracy to go to Con- 
fession with no idea of making a 
serious effort to improve. Finally 
he should be willing to do the 
penance which the priest gives 
him. : 

It is important to remember that 
noné of our penitential works 
would have value in the sight of 
God if it were not that Jesus Christ 
has already made atonement for 
our sins. The atonement made by 
our Savior on the Cross is infinite: 
nevertheless, God desires that we 
should share with Christ in His 
work of satisfying for sin. The real 
value of our personal penances is 
insignificant in God’s sight; but 
their value becomes great because 
of their union with the merits of 
Christ. 

The sinner needs forgiveness. 
Christ gave men this sacrament to 
fulfill this need. To give us the 
consolation of confessing to equals, 
He selected priests and not angels 
to dispense the sacrament. Every- 
thing about Confession, the joy 
which it brings to souls in tension 
and conflict, the secrecy which 
binds the priest, indicates that He 
did not intend the sacrament to be 
a burden. Rather it is a blessed 
relief and rescue to him who is 
weighed down and dead with sin. 
It is an assistance for growing in 
Divine Life. : 

: —SILVESTER ALVAREZ, S.A. 
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LETTERS to the Editor 


Unity Articles 


Dear Editor: Congratulations on yo 
prize at the Catholic Press Conventio 
I believe this indicates the recogniti 
that belongs to THE Lamp’s newest ¢ 
fort to provide its readers with a to) 
notch Catholic magazine. 

I just finished reading Don Thorma: 
article on Ecumenism in America, (Ai 
gust) and I laud this attempt to pres: 
a layman’s view of the Ecumenical 
mosphere in America. 

Dr. John Kane has been an interest 
observer of the Ecumenical Movem« 
and his opinions expressed in Don Thx 
man’s article show the wealth of exp: 
ence Dr. Kane has acquired in his wo 
with the Council of Christians and Jew 

I am looking forward to continued ji 
formative articles on Christian Unity 
future editions. 

Sincerely, 
Francis J. Lawler 
Philadelphia 44, | 


Offensive Titling 
Dear Editor: I happened to read t 
April issue of your magazine for t 
first time and found it both interesti 
and very enlightening. As a Cathol 
I'm proud of it. 

However, a short story by Russ 
Faist named “Obituary at Gunpoin 
struck me as particularly offensive and 


hurtful. Why, you say? Well, Father, it’s 


the same wounding story of always p 
traying hoodlums or gangsters as Italia: 
This is the very sort of thing we dec« 
law-abiding citizens of Italian extract 
(and above all, Catholics) have b 
fighting against in the movies and t 
vision. You may ask, “How do you kn 
that this particular character in the st 
is what you say?” The name, Father 
obviously Italian. That is why it is pa 
ticularly shocking to me and others | 
showed it to, to find the usual degrading 
stereotyping in a periodical of this type. 

Why did you, as editor, let a thing 
like this pass through your hands w 
out realizing it was treading on th 
aroused sensibilities of millions of your 
co-religionists? Don’t you know it hurts 
deeply? That even our children are being 
stigmatized by such portrayals? 

If there must be stories about gang- 
sters, hoodlums, and other unsavory c!)ar- 
acters, which the American public se:ms 
to enjoy, let the names at least be 1cu- 
tral ones. This way no one will be of- 
fended. Won’t you help us in this fight? 

Sincerely 
Wm. V. Ferrante 
Corona, Queens 68, » Y. 


Lay Missionaries 

Dear Editor: Thanks for publishing a /ist 

of addresses for Lay Missionary iv sti- 

tutes. We hear a lot about them in 

Catholic Press but rarely find infor.a- 

tion on their location and requireme ts. 
Steven Rya) 
Norwalk, Conn. 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


GIRLS GO TO COLLEGE 

WHY SEND A GIRL to college? She'll 
ily get married and never make any 
e of all the education!” 

How much truth is there in this 
ea? Is it any more factual than the 
tion that “the girl with the A- 
erage never gets a man?” 

A girl who goes to a Catholic col- 
re is preparing to train herself for 
hie 1) either as a married woman, 
a career woman, or 3) a religious. 
For the girl who chooses, with the 
Ip of grace, to become a nun, gen- 
uly all her religious and intellectual 
ents will be given an opportunity 
reach fruition. The Sister Forma- 
n plan encourages communities of 
ters to send young nuns on for 


Ln 


higher studies in courses which ac- 
cord with their individual aptitudes. 

id, of course, first and foremost, 
sie will receive a careful training in 


spiritual life—a foundation upon 
‘ich other pursuits will find their 
if ice. 

In order of statistics, a nun_be- 
mes a teacher, a nurse, or a social 
vorker. In one way or other she de- 
otes herself to others—to the young, 
the sick, or the needy members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body on earth. To 
bring light and strength to the minds 
and hearts of God’s people is her vo- 
cation. Even though she gives up a 
married life in which she would have 
children of her own, she finds ful- 
fillment in bringing the truth and 
charity of Christ to people on earth. 


“ 420 


VOCATION OF THE SINGLE GIRL 

Is there such a thing as the voca- 
ion of the single girl living in the 
world? Certainly there is. And more 
and more the need for dedicated 
single women is becoming evident. 
The so-called Secular Institutes now 
flourishing are a sign of this. Even 
aside from the Secular Institutes— 
which often have a specific task and 
rule of life—there is great need for 
the work of the single girl. 

Many of these young women will 
nd a chance to do effective work as 
ichers. Other vocations which have 
place for the effective and apostolic 
‘forts of the single girl are writing 
d acting. In whatever circle she 
ters she will discover the undreamt- 
! opportunities to brighten the world 
th the radiance of a good life. It is 
‘ficult to estimate the number of 
such unheralded women in our coun- 
tr today who are enlarging the fron- 
tiers of faith and love by their unself- 
S$. lives. 


._ >) we tp oS ae 
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COLLEGE GIRLS WHO MARRY 


But now to get to the original query 
about the girl who goes through col- 
lege and then marries. Is her educa- 
tion of no use? Rather, I should say 
the opposite: an excellent education 
is an excellent pre-requisite for one 
who will be a wife and mother. 

The time is gone—or least should 
be—when women are expected to en- 
gage only in “small” talk or baby 
formulas or reports on TV _ soap 
operas. The opportunity and the im- 
portance of the married woman keep- 
ing up her intellectual life is evident. 
In this way she can be a much closer 
companion to her husband and a 
much better teacher to her children. 

Today, much more than in the days 
of our grandmothers, many more 





Education prepares for motherhood 


interests are open to the married 
woman. Besides her prime duties of 
caring for the physical and religious 
well-being of her family, she can exer- 
cise her talents for reading, music, 
the arts. 

Occasionally, the problem will arise 
as to what a married woman should 
do when her husband has gone to 
work and her children have gone to 
school. This problem should never con- 
front the woman who has had a solid 
college education. The intellectual 
curiosity awakened in her mind for so 
many of the things that are in God’s 
world will always keep her interested 
in knowing more and more about 
God’s creation ...and the great God 


Himself. 


WHY SO MUCH TIME? 


Two weeks ago a valuable little 
book on the topic of the education 





of women appeared on the market. 
Written by Sister M. Madeleva, 
C.S.C., for 27 years the president of 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind., 
it is called Conversations With Cas- 
sandra. (MacMillan Company, $3.50) 

Three preliminary questions are 
posed by the author: “Shall we edu- 
cate our daughters?” “Can we educate 
our daughters?” “Do we educate our 
daughters?” 

The number of colleges for young 
ladies and the number of girls who 
attend or who are on faculties is an 
answer to the first question. They 
average over 40 per cent of our col- 
lege and university population. 

The second question, “Can we edu- 
cate our daughters?” is not so easy. 
As Sister Madeleva says, “Money is 
not the answer. Scholarship is not the 
answer, nor prestige, nor pressure.” 
Several powerful enemies—princi- 
pally, secularism, standardization, and 
security cause difficulties. “Can we 
teach our daughters to live complete, 
happy, holy lives in a world that 
adores itself?” 

Standardization is a tyranny today. 
“Against standardization from lipstick 
to leotards, the college girl today must 
fight the difficult fight of keeping her 
independence, of being simply and 
completely herself.” The false security 
sought in togetherness prevents the 
exploration of one’s personal world. 

In answering her final question, “Do 
we educate our daughters?” Sister 
Madeleva tells about a student who 
one day came to her office. “Sister,” 
she said, “I have a question for which 
I need an answer. Perhaps you can 
help me.” She put her question briefly 
and succinctly. 

“I am 20 years old and have spent 
14 of these in school. By the end of 
college or graduate school, one-third 
of my life will have passed. Why am 
I spending so much time in school?” 

Her whole state of mind was some- 
thing any teacher responds to eagerly. 
In summary, I said to her: “But your 
life is never to end. You are going to 
live forever. Your mind, your soul is 
immortal. It can know and love and 
glorify God. In this capacity it is 
potentially infinite. Do you think 20 
or 30 years too long to get ready to 
know and to love the infinity of God? 
Is it too long to prepare to enjoy your 
own immortality? Don’t we need a 
little time to do some homework here 
for our life hereafter and forever?” 
“Sister, I thought that,” she said. Her 
eyes filled with tears. Smiling through 
them, she added impatiently, “I can 
hardly wait.” t 

—Mary COLEMAN 
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Pop and the Weasel 

Continued from page 22 

said as he yanked the cork out and 
leaned over to smell the contents of 
the keg. He looked up at Pop and 
Mr. Wallace. 

“Smells like water,” he said. 

He dipped his finger into the liquid 
and tasted it. “Tastes like water,” he 
said. 

He straightened up and glared at 
Pop and Mr. Wallace. “By jingo, it 
is water!” he shouted. 

“It is?” said The Weasel. 

“We thought for sure that the kid 
was delivering booze,” said Pop. 
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“We sure did,” said Mr. Wallace 
solemn as an owl. 

“Well, kid,” said the Revenue Man, 
“there’s something fishy going on 
here. And we'll be watching you like 
the Devil himself. You just make sure 
that any time you're caught toting a 
barrel around it’s filled with water.” 

“Sure,” said The Weasel rubbing 
his wrists which were now free from 
the handcuffs. “Sure.” 

After the Revenue Man had 
stomped off muttering, “Water!” Pop 
said to The Weasel, “Suppose it 
wasn’t water, kid? Then what?” 

“I'd be in jail,” said The Weasel 
shivering. 

“What about Jimmy at the Cutrate 
Grocery Store?” asked Mr. Wallace. 

“That crumb!” said The Weasel. 
“That dirty crumb. He don’t worry 
about me none. And he don’t take no 
chances.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Wallace. “You 
learn pretty fast for a Patriot. I think 
I can get you a job, but it won’t pay 
much.” 

“Gosh!” said The Weasel “You'd 
get me a job? No kiddin’?” 

Mr. Wallace wasn’t kidding and 
The Weasel began doing nine or ten 
hours of honest toil every day. Two 
years later when The Weasel was 
going to get married, he invited Pop 
and Mr. Wallace to his wedding. 

Prohibition was still on and Mr. 
Wallace said, “You gonna serve some- 
thing to drink?” 

“Root beer,” said The Weasel vir- 
tuously. 

“Root beer, heck!” said Mr. Wal- 
lace. “Why I’ve had five gallons of 
good stuff laying around my cellar 
for two years waiting for the right 
time to come along. Weasel,” he said, 
“I think that time has come.” 

“Yeah,” said Pop. “It sure has.” 

“No, no!” said The Weasel. “Ya 
can't do it. That Revenue Man is 
gonna be my father-in-law.” T 





Modern Fancies About Food 
Continued from page 13 

“People should not,” says famed 
nutritionist Dr. Roger J. Williams, 
“put reliance on liver extracts, yeast 
extracis, leaf extracts, molasses resi- 
dues, on any such ‘natural’ sources to 
yield the various B vitamins. They 
yield the vitamins in large numbers, 
but not in sufficient amounts to make 
significant differences unless one 
takes prohibitively large quantities. If 
one eats an ordinary diet, even a poor 
diet, he gets some of every known 
vitamin (this can hardly be avoided) ; 
the important question is: Does he 
get enough of each? 

Food is far more than the fuel of 
life. It regulates the vitality of the 
body’s organs, their ability to per- 


ONE 


form for longer periods of time. In » 
sense, it regulates one’s immunity to 
diseases, one’s ability to withstand th 

elements and the destructive forces « 

the bacterial world for many year 

For this reason, one must be on guar«| 
against being overwhelmed by whims 
of the food fadists. Like all mytl 

and misapprehensions, they can us\ 

ally be dispelled by facts, by tl 

knowledge your physician can gi, 

you. Beware of experimenting wit) 
food fads—they’re usually foolish ai 
unwise to follow. 





It’s Everybody’s Duty 

Continued from page 7 

ask yourself: What is my attitude i» 
the police officer on the street? 

The greatest force for enduring law 
and order is public opinion. A_ poli: 
captain told me: “These things wii! 
stop when the public wants them to 
stop.” We can help by showing that 
we are opposed to lawless acts. We 
must not confuse sympathy with ap- 
proval nor allow others to confuse 
our sympathy with approval. And 
while we are showing sympathy to 
those in need and in trouble, let’s not 
forget to have some sympathy for the 
police officer who is charged with 
responsibility for your safety and 
mine. Every day as he reports for 
duty he is placing his life in danger 
in order that you and your family may 
live in peace. Don’t add to his danger 
by refusing your cooperation or per- 
forming hostile acts against him. 

I agree with the police captain who 
said that these attacks will stop when 
the public wants them to stop. And I 
believe that one reason why the pub- 
lic has not wanted them to stop so 
far, is because the public has been 
indifferent to them. This indifference 
springs from a false notion of freedom 
and democracy which sees authority 
as restricting freedom and _ therefore 
as un-American. 

Such a view is very much in error. 
St. Paul has told us that “all true 
authority comes from God.” Social 
philosophers and theologians tel! us 
that without authority there can be 
no society because there can be no 
peace or order. It’s easy to uncer- 
stand how this anti-authority concept 
can develop in our American soc cty 
where basic religious realities hve 
been ignored in favor of emotional 
religious experiences. The indivic ual 
and experimental emphasis in © n- 
temporary American religious life as 
no place for dogmatic truths. A. a 
result, the concept of authority as an 
objective reality decreases pro}or- 
tionately with the decrease of acc ’p- 
tance of objective truth. 

Society can only survive wcre 

Continued on page 29 
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PRO FOOTBALL BEGINS 


THE RETIREMENT of Norm Van Brock- 
lin from the active playing list was 
possibly the most significant individ- 
ual action in professional football 
circles since last season. 

It was primarily through his bril- 
fant passing and astute quarterback- 
g that the Philadelphia Eagles 

rmered the World Championship 
1 a 17 to 14 decision over Green 
I ly. 

In sports there is an axiom to the 

fect that a champion remains a 
ampion until defeated. Not so in 
his instance. The Eagles with Van 
srocklin gone were not afforded the 
ixury. 

Van Brocklin’s departure not only 
scounted the Eagles from a berth 
in the championship, but also rele- 
gated them to a secondary position in 
the Eastern Division, on paper that is. 

Rarely has one player exerted such 
influence on the professional game. 
Probably Otto Graham, formerly of 
the Browns, was able to wave such a 
wand over the pros. 

So with Van Brocklin removed from 
the scene what can we expect in the 
way of title teams this fall. Concur- 
rent with his departure, stock in Green 
Bay rose skyward. Coach Vince Lom- 
bardi who brought the Wisconsin 
entry from virtual oblivion to the 
Western Division title in one short 
season has developed the impetus 
which may carry him and his fran- 
chise all the way to the top this time 
around. 

The erstwhile Fordham Ram has 
the Packers and their public believing 
in him. Their rise to football fortune 
last falk was truly dramatic. While 
Lombardi called the shots brilliantly, 
he did have a whale of a halfback in 
his corner named Paul Hornung of 
Notre Dame fame. Hornung piled up 
671 yards rushing last fall. Teaming 
with Jim Taylor, a workhorse fullback, 
Hornung provides Green Bay with 
probably the strongest 1-2 punch in 
the league. 

(here are those with the firm con- 
viction that the World title would be 
resting in Green Bay today if Horn- 
ung had not suffered a pinched nerve 
which kept him out of the entire 
second half against the Eagles. From 
all indications this is his year of vin- 
dication. There is no better all-round 
back in the league. 

"he Eagles in the Eastern Division 
figure to give way in favor of the 
Cleveland Browns. The tandem of 


- 
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Coach Paul Brown and his namesake 
Jimmy are certain to prevail. The 
Cleveland entry worked overtime in 
60 rebuilding their aged forces. It 
was termed a “crash” program, but 
success appears imminent. It was the 
youngest club in Cleveland’s history. 
The average age was just 25, and ex- 
perience in the pro league averaged 
out at barely two years. These facts 
notwithstanding, the Browns finished 
in the runner-up position behind the 
Eagles. The rebuilding job should 
reach full fruition this year which 
means Cleveland to the frontal posi- 
tion. 

Each time Brown, the fullback that 
is, drives into the line or skirts an end, 
he moves closer to the NFL career 
rushing standard of 7,246 yards 
owned currently by Joe Perry after 11 
years of effort. Brown’s total now 





Last year Paul Hornung led Green Bay 


stands at 5,055 yards after only four 
full seasons. 

No story on pro football would be 
complete, of course, without at least 
a mention of Johnny Unitas, the in- 
trepid Baltimore Colt quarterback. 
The best passer by a country mile in 
football, Unitas is a dangerous threat 
each time he cocks his arm. Enhanc- 
ing his thread-needle throws are such 
blazing speed boys as Lenny Moore, 
halfback, and Ray Berry, end. This 
trio could easily return the Colts to 
the top rung of the ladder. Age and 
injuries contributed to the demise of 
the once great Browns’ squad which 
had won the division title three con- 
secutive times prior to the arrival of 
the Packers last fall. 

Pro football has another bumper 
crop of Sunday heroes. Most gener- 
ally the breed is composed of backs, 


although an occasional end and pos- 
sibly a ferocious lineman crashes 
into the picture. 

A few of the more celebrated not 
mentioned previously are Nick Pietro- 
sante, Detroit Lions; Rick Casares, 
Chicago Bears; Kyle Rote, New York 
Giants; John David Crow, St. Louis 
Cardinals; Ollie Matson, Los Angeles 
Rams; and Hugh McElhenny, Minne- 
gota Vikings. 

Like other professional sports enti- 
ties, football is growing steadily. The 
Dallas Cowboys, for example, were 
added to the Eastern Division in 1960. 
This year finds another new franchise 
doing business as the Minnesota Vi- 
kings in the Western Division. 

The word out Minnesota way is 
that “Rome wasn’t built in a day,” 
and to that we respectfully add “and 
neither will be the Vikings.” 

We do like the Vikings chances 
better in their first season than the 
Cowboys’ in their second. Two rea- 
sons for the choice. McElhenny is a 
back with miles of experience, and 
Van Brocklin is a shrewd, intelligent 
football mastermind, who is expected 
to be nearly as effective as a coach as 
he was as a player. 


HIGH HOPES 

There is another league to be sure. 
Now in its second year the American 
Football League has high hopes of 
surviving. Having lost innumerable 
millions in its infancy, the AFL 
owners still talk of more prosperous 
times ahead. 

Harry Wismer, vociferous head of 
the Titans, the League’s New York 
base, has issued two provocative chal- 
lenges for the NFL. The first one 
would involve an all-star game _ be- 
tween the AFL and NFL. The other, 
and a long shot it is, would pit the 
champion of the AFL against the best 
team in the NFL. The latter arrange- 
ment, in the opinion of Mr. Wismer, 
would be the counterpart of the base- 
ball World Series. 

Both proposals have fallen thus far 
on deaf ears. Commissioner Pete 
Roselle of the NFL takes the rather 
obvious position that the upstart lea- 
gue must first prove itself without 
any help from his loop. After all, the 
Commissioner rightfully contends, the 
AFL is a competitor and should be 
treated as such. This in effect means 
that Wismer and his promotion 
minded associates will have to wait. 

How long they can hold on before 
being drowned in red ink is debat- 
able. The net returns for the baptis- 
mal season in ’60 showed a horrendous 


deficit. T 
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The Rosary: Mary’s Signature 


The rosary is composed of three 
chaplets of five decades each and 
form the major sorrows of Satan, 
and, if we are to give the devil 
anything like his due, the chaplet 
ought to be repeated three times 
for good measure. 

There is more rapture in one 
Hail Mary well said than goes into 
the slow wonder of a sonnet. And, 
come to think of it, the finest son- 
net sequence to one really worthy 
of it, is the rosary. 

God did not make Heaven: He 
made man. God did not make the 
rosary: He made Mary. One and 
the other make heaven with God 
on the rosary. 

If time is ever at your mercy to 
kill or spare—show mercy, tell it off 
in part of a rosary at least. 

Milton says: They also serve 
who only stand and wait. Quite. 
But I would put a rosary in their 
hands. 

The guy who said nothing suc- 
ceeds like success had obviously 
not heard of the rosary, or of 
Father Peyton either. 

Apart from its sweetness, the 
rosary is an excellent emollient for 
the fretted spirit. Jangled nerves 
are soothed by it. Peptic ulcers of 
high octane living heal under its 
magical influence. It slows down 
the tempo and relieves the ten- 
sions of life. It collects the frag- 
ments of us that have adhered to 
unpaid bills, the office desk, teen- 
age problems at home, and _ the 
competitive neighbor, into a whole 
man at the end of the day. The 
complete man is one collected and 
recollected on the rosary. 

The therapeutic value of the 
rosary is too well recognized to 
need undue expansion. There are 
the instances where the rosarv has 
been startlingly successful when 
the tetracyclines, the sulphas, and 
the entire range of medical and 
surgical skills have failed. This is 
the result of following the rosary 
faithfully to the letter. The q.s. at 
the end of the prescription which 
usually refers to water, in_ this 
instance pertains to a mustard 
seed. The quantity sufficient, or 
the required minimum of Faith, is 
a mustard seed. 

The rosary as we know it begins 
on a cross. I always thought it nice 
to begin where Christ ended. It 


makes the Resurrection inevitable. 

If you think the rosary begins at 
home, I may say, I always thought 
the ideal home founded on the 
rosary. There is nothing like the 
rosary to hold the family together 
Its adhesive powers bind the living 
and reach beyond the grave 

I have heard it remarked that 
children are sweet. So is the home 
where children abound and _ are 
linked with one another in the 
unity of the family braced about 
with a rosary. 

In the communion of saints, Wwe 
forestall the last trump, and ow 
dear departed are contacted again 
at the roll of a bead. 

All things worth keeping lik 
friendships or the wonderful 
people who chance into our lives 
illuminate it a moment and fly t¢ 
incandesce another are best pre- 
served and lavendered on_ the 
rosary. No one need be forgotten 
No experience is too trivial nor 
disaster too great that will not 
stand recounting on the rosary 
either for thanksgiving or sympa- 
thetic assistance from above. 

That loved one you are so wor- 
ried about—the devil may have set 
a price on his head—but God needs 
him more and the ransom is en- 
tirely in your own hands, payable 
in terms of the rosary. 

The restriction FOR ADULTS 
ONLY does not apply to the rosary 
Children who have been taught it 
correctly relish it as much as ma- 
ture men and women. 

If you really know 
about Mary, you can refuse he: 
nothing. Giving has its pleasure 
as much as, or sometimes eve! 
more than receiving. If you woul: 
sample the luxuries of giving, tr 
a gift on Mary in the form of 
rosary; and if you would be choic 
in your offering, tag on a sma 
penance or a mortification. 

Roget’s thesaurus may not list i 
but if you can take a thing or tw 
from me, I assure you there is n 
better synonym for a display « 
love than the rosary. 

If you persist in the habit of th 
rosary, Mary may grant you th 
privilege of your signature acro: 
her heart. Mary is a great aut 
graph hunter. 

—VERNON LAWRENTS 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 

the souls of the faithful departed, and 

particularly the deceased subscribers and 

their near relatives whose deaths have 

been r2ported to us. Thirty Massses will 
be said for them. 


Annie Cassidy Killerlain, Thomas E. 
Cox, Thomas Clinton, Mrs. W. J. Unkel, 
Mary Walsh, Maria De Marco, Carmel 
H. Cassidy, Valentine Heckelmann, Mr. 
Sorey, William D’ Alessandro, James P. 
Kehoe, Marie Bruggman, Serafino Ricci, 
John S. Magill, Sr., Thomas Mooney, 
Margaret McCabe, Nicholas Di Tordo, 
Edware Hayes, Mrs. M. Fitzpatrick, 
George Gerry, Miss Katherine Mantle, 
Josephine Enright, Annie Kennuse, Mrs. 
James Leddy, Mrs. Bert Rice, Eugene F. 
Sullivan, Ralph Collins, Mrs. Thomas 
Byrne, Mary Connolly, J. Donovan, Ann 
Carleton, Mary Anderson, Henry Smith, 
Cornelius Ford, Catherine Tully, Wil- 
liam Cahill, Anastasia Daly, Thelma 
Kushnak, H. Dean, Anna Marie McGiv- 
ney, Frank B. Smith, Lucy Gildea, Mary 
C. Farina, Otilia Anne Kremel, Honora 
Rodgers, Paul Dechant, Angelo Brescia, 
Emil Fonzo, Bella Spock, Earl Schrott, 
Frank Schrott, Magadalen Schrott, Elias 
Sayour, Thomas O’Connor, Mr. Waring, 
Rose D. Knapp, Miss Gertrude Knight, 
Ann Hall, Miss Mae Hyland, Mrs. C. A. 
Donovan, Otto Schreiber, Mrs. C. D. 
Langdon, Normand Charland, Catherine 
McCabe, Ann Birch, Mary A. Lee, Ger- 
trude Finn, J. P. Semmelmann, Enrico 
Pisapio, Catherine Coyne, Mrs. E. Fitz- 
gerald, Miss B. Gibbons, Miss Isabelle 
F. Eckert, Mary Ejible, Mary Fahey, 
James F. Mahoney, Mr. E. Pighitti, Miss 
Margaret McMahon, Miss Corinne Riley, 
Miss G. A. Parr, Mrs. T. L. Bennett, 
James V. Colombo, Bertha Couillard, 
Nora Callahan, Cath. Boudreau, Nora 
Englehart, Thomas Caffrey, William P. 
Fanning, Howard J. Child, Sheila Peter- 
ton, Henry Wightman, Concetta Con- 
cilla, Louise Flauto, Richard J. Devlin, 
Agnes Allen Wagner, Michael Pagano, 
Boleslaw Marculewicz, Ellen A. White, 
Grace V. Shaw, Edward O’Neil, Mary 
McMahon, Catherine McCabe, Mrs. J. S. 
Allaire, Frank Scheuerman, T. Kabureck, 
Arthur Schrott, Locket Lang, Madeline 
Smith, Miss Mary Kinsella, Mrs. Frank 
Kneski, Minnie Lahey, Grace H. Maher, 
Edward J. Krummel, Ferd. Keller, W. 
*. Fennell, Martha J. Mahon, Blanche 
Maloney, Michael Castor, Sr., Thomas 
E. Cox, Mary Huldesson Bwrt Erickson, 
. M. Lynch, Thomas Moore, Sadie 
Moore, Wilbur Kelly, Mortimer H. Law, 
Mary Jones, Fred Keefe, Mary Gordon, 
Frederick Glouse, Joseph  Rybinski, 
Kathleen M. Breen, Albert Monroe, Pat- 
rick O’Reilly, Catherine O'Reilly, Peter 
Dzieliwski, Anthony Cotich, Jr., Mary 

Carlier, Thomas Swords, Elizabeth 
Canalezo, Alice Griffin, Teresa Alnwick, 
Joseph O’Hara, John J. Thull, Agnes 
Walz, Harold B. Tollefsen, D. Gal- 
lagher, U. Schwimmbeck, Dora S. Swell, 
Eugene O’Mara, Arthur Roussell, Pat- 
rick Joseph Murphy, Thomas Mooney, 
Frank McIntyre, Winifred Connors, Mrs. 
Bedermann, Miss Eunice S._ Brauer, 
Kate Kelly, Mary McGarry, Miss Kath. 
O’Malley, A. M. O’Rourke, Mrs. F. 
Ondracek, Allice Griffin, Michael J. 
Connerton, Roy Foulkes, Joseph Bogen- 
ski, Patrick J. O’Shea, Mrs. Michael 
Pastor, Sr., Mary M. Walch, Nicholas 
Cox, Rev. Alex Hetherington, Anne Cas- 
sidy, Herbert Jerome Marshall, Mrs. 
John Sullivan, Mary Smith, Mrs. J. 
Gaughan, Abbie D. Esposito, Jennie 
Joan Olszewski, Bruce Scott Adams, 
Mike Costello, John T. McGraw, Mar- 
garet Connolly, Margaret McKenna, 
Charles J. Hoffmann, James O'Reilly, 
James McGee, Brendan Morris. 
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It’s Everybody's Duty 

Continued from page 26 

peace and order and truth are recog- 
nized. As long as they are disregarded 
—society will suffer. In this sense then 
we can say that attacks on society 
on police officers, which are attacks 
on society, will stop when the public 
wants them to stop. When all men 
return to the concrete acceptance of 
the basic moral truths, then a social 
climate will exist in which such acts 
of disrespect for authority will de- 
crease. t 





Ham Radio at Graymoor 
Continued from page 17 

that. We don’t bring up religion un- 
less someone asks us something and 
then we try to give an answer. Since 
November I’ve had 400 different con- 
tacts, and I’m only one. We’ve talked 
to people on land, in cars, on freight- 
ers at sea, and in piper-cub planes. 
We've relayed messages for type-O 
negative blood and have been made 
members of the Slo-Blo, RCC, AREC, 
Mobileers, and so on.” 

We next looked around at the 
equipment—second hand stuff which 
the Friars themselves assembled. “We 
work limited time, that is, a couple 
of hours in the evening. Because 
Graymoor is so high, our 2-meter 
job ranges about 150 miles.” 

About the future, Brother Lawrence 
had this to say: “If any of us gets on 
a lonely mission, we'll put out a CQ 
and hope that some cheerful voice 
comes back.” 

We were sure one would. T 





Jehovah’s Witness’ New Look 
Continued from page 9 

gave witness to God as one of the 
early brothers. 

To broadcast its message of im- 
pending doom for this old world the 
society purchased a radio station on 
Staten Island and offered to furnish 
recorded lectures by Rutherford to 
other stations. Eventually the anti- 
Catholic character of these talks alien- 
ated sympathetic station owners who 
feared the adverse reaction by Catho- 
lic listeners and advertisers. 

Rutherford’s orneriness infected 
converts to the cult. Stanley High 
would write in 1941 that the cultists 
knew no peers for “conscientious cus- 
sedness on a grand scale.” Malcon- 
tents, disgruntled Catholics, para- 
noiacs and odd balls enlisted in Ruth- 
erford’s New World Society. 

World War II saw thousands of 
Witnesses claim draft exemption on 
the basis of their being ordained min- 
isters of the gospel. Actually the cult 

Continued on page 30 
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HELP 
| US 
SAVE POSTAGE 


1. On receiving your first renewa! 
notice, fill out form and mail 
back immediately with your re- 
mittance. Use Lamp-addressed 
envelope. 





2. When moving, send your old 
and new addresses and zone 
number immediately. This saves 
us the postage to your old ad- 
dress and the return postage on 
undeliverable magazines and let- 
ters. 

Send subscriptions, renewals and 
remittances directly to our only 
mailing address: 


THE LAMP 
Peekskill, N.Y. 














DON’T 
throw 





WINTER 
IS COMING! 


The FRIARS NEED: 


Overcoats, Top-coats 
Jackets, Sweaters 
Shirts, Underwear 
Sox, Gloves 

Shoes, Rubbers 

Eye Glasses 

Library Books 


SY A aw o 


For the homeless men at St. 


Christopher's Inn 


Mailing Address: 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











Jehovah's Witness’ New Look 
Continued from page 29 


has no laity; all Witnesses are con- 
sidered ministers. Generally American 
courts granted exemptions to full-time 
Witness preachers, ordered part-time 
“ministers” to enter the army. Alto- 
gether more than 4,000 Witnesses re- 
fused to obey induction notices and 
served time in federal penitentiaries. 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia 
banned all Witness activity as sub- 
versive of the war effort. Hitler sent 
hundreds of German Witnesses to 
concentration camps for refusing 
army service and refusing to honor 
the swastika or deliver the Hitler 
salute. Many died in these camps. 
Their example has given the cult 
enormous prestige in post-war West- 
erm Germany. 

“Millions Now Living Will Never 
Die” was one of Rutherford’s favorite 
slogans. Zealous Witnesses plastered it 
on barns, posted it along busy high- 
ways. This slogan emphasized their 
belief that some people would survive 
Armageddon and repopulate a new, 
cleansed world. Unfortunately Ruth- 
erford himself died in 1942 at the 
cult’s west coast headquarters. The 
headquarters, a mansion near San 
Diego, was purchased and maintained 
for use by certain Old Testament 
prophets who were expected to be 
resurrected momentarily. Meanwhile 
it served as Rutherford’s home in his 
final years. 

Knorr turned the society into an 
anonymous, efficient machine. No 
books or magazine articles nowadays 
give any indication of authorship al- 
though presumably Knorr himself con- 
tributes many manuscripts. Corres- 
pondence from Brooklyn is not signed 
but merely stamped “Watch Tower 
Bible and Tract Society.” Ruther- 
ford’s books have gone the way of 
Russell’s. Only two remain in print. 

Now in 1961 the Witnesses are 
more convinced than ever that the 
time is short. The battle between good 


and evil is about to begin. They ex- 
pect Armageddon to start sometime 
during the lifetime of those who were 
living in 1914. The average Witness 
expects the end of the world as we 
know it between 1970 and 1979. The 
experience of the Millerites, Adven- 
tists, and an assortment of self-pro- 
claimed prophets has taught the soci- 
ety not to pin point such dates. The 
embarrassment of 1914 has not been 
forgotten either. 

Relatively few of the billion of 
people now on earth will live through 
Armageddon. In fact, the only sur- 
vivors will be Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
They will not participate in the fight- 
ing themselves but will be able to 
observe Christ leading the forces of 
Jehovah against Satan and his allies 


(religionists, gangsters, politicians, 
etc. ) 
Armageddon’s_ survivors will be 


commissioned to marry, beget children 
and repopulate the earth. Gradually 
the righteous dead will be resurrected 
and given a chance to choose Jehovah 
or Satan. Those who make the wrong 
choice will be annihilated; the others 
will join the Armageddon survivors 
but will not be allowed to raise fam- 
ilies. The dead who were wicked in 
life will remain dead, which in the 
Witness’ vocabulary means they are 
annihilated, non-existent. 

A select 144,000 men and women 
will reach heaven and rule with 
Christ Jesus. The most the rest of 
mankind can hope for is life everlast- 
ing on a renewed earth. True, they 
will enjoy the prime of life, excellent 
health, the playful company of the 
beasts of the jungle, peace and tran- 
quility. 

After 1,000 years of this idyllic 
paradise Satan will be turned loose 
again for one last brief chance to se- 
duce mankind. A few men will follow 
him into the nothingness of annihila- 
tion. After this final interruption the 
universe will consist of Jehovah God, 
his angels, Christ Jesus and the 144,- 
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Two Years—$5.00 


One Year—$3.00 


Life Membership—$50.00 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
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000 souls in heaven, and the millions 
of people in an earthly paradise. 
Witness teaching is bigger on belic/ 
than on morals. And it’s easy to joii 
Just a yes to the offer of baptism and 
youre a minister. 
Until Armageddon the Witnesses 


consider themselves aliens in al! 
worldly nations. Since no nation re 

ognizes Jehovah’s New World theoc- 
racy, all are governments of Sata) 

Jehovah’s Witnesses will have no truc 

with these false governments. The 

will not serve in their armies or he! 

fight their wars, vote in their elec 
tions, salute their flags, accept the 

political offices, etc. 

Casual observers of the religious 
scene sometimes fail to understan 
the extent of the cult’s estrangeme: 
from society and its effect on indivic 
ual members. For example, this “nei 
trality” is the basic reason why Wit 
nesses object to army service. Unlik 
the Quakers and Mennonites, the Wit 
nesses hold no pacifist positions. A 
citizens of an invisible theocracy the 
simply claim the rights accorded an 
aliens. So far, however, they have not 
refused to pay taxes to support Satan's 
government and armies and have been 
conspicuous in appealing to Satan's 
courts for justice. 

Various communities have attempt- 
ed to hamstring Witness proselytizing 
by passing ordinances against door- 
to-door preaching, street sales of re- 
ligious literature and so on. So far the 
Witnesses have won two-thirds of 
their cases which have reached the 
Supreme Court. We need not approve 
of their tactics or condone their law- 
yers for clarifying certain points in 
civil liberties legislation. What can be 
invoked to deny freedom of religion 
or speech to a Jehovah’s Witness one 
day may be turned against a Southern 
Baptist, Jew or Catholic the next. 

More than 450 Witnesses staff 
Brooklyn headquarters. Here _ lino- 
typists, secretaries, officials, pressmen, 
book binders, writers, and clerks live 
and labor for room, board and a $14 
a month allowance. All live at Bethel 
House where they arise, work, priy 
and retire by a system of bells. 

Well informed Catholics need not 
hide behind the drapes when a W't- 
ness rings the door bell. Anyone w0 
devotes 60 hours a month to his ‘e- 
ligion is serious about his pursu ts 
even though he may be quite m s- 
taken in his faith. He might well | °- 
come as zealous a Catholic as he is a 
Witness if someone explained the «'- 
rors of the cult in kindness and pi- 
tience. A good practice is to have 
some Catholic pamphlets and leafl: ‘s 
near the front door. The Witness—:n 
interested reader—may eventually i:- 
vestigate the truths of Christianity. 
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THE CHRISTIAN IN ACTION 


Love impels the Christian to a 
more fruitful spiritual life. Cer- 
tainly in this day when satanic 
forces of materialism and secular- 
ism are choking the spiritual life of 
Christians, the need for all-out en- 
deavor in living the Faith is greater 
than ever. The supreme manifesta- 
tion of living the Faith is true 
charity from the heart for love of 
Christ and the souls for whom He 
died on the Cross. This charity is 
most efficacious when done as a 
work of the Church. 

There are various phases of this 
work of the Church: participation 
in her missionary endeavor, either 
by serving at home or abroad, or, 
by giving a portion of our God- 
given substance (in which we 
might include the offering of our 
children when they inform us that 
they wish to devote their lives to 
the work of Christ in His Holy 
Church). Not all can take this ac- 
tive part, but we can, one and all, 
PRAY. 

There are many forms of prayer, 
communion with God. Prayer is a 
most profitable means of personal 
sanctification. We undoubtedly 
waste many precious moments in 
idle thought and idle talk, mo- 
ments when we should be laying 
up treasure in Heaven as we make 
reparation for our own sins and the 
sins of others. To turn these mo- 
ments into spiritual gold we need 
to dedicate ourselves, thoughts, 
words, and actions, to God at the 
beginning of each day. Thus we 
labor in union with Christ, that He 
may manifest Himself through us 
as He wishes. 

The sublimest act of reparation 
is prayerful participation in the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass with the 
reception of Holy Communion. If 
this is done in love for Christ, it 
enhances the value of all we do in 
His service, e.g., we may gain a 
plenary indulgence (depending on 
Confession and Communion within 
eight days) every time we make 
the Stations of the Cross, and an 
additional plenary indulgence if we 
receive Holy Communion that day. 

Making the Stations affords the 
greatest returns in indulgences and 
is very easy to do, once we begin 
the devotion. People have different 
methods of making the Stations. 
However, Holy Mother Church in 
her desire to have us perform this 
spiritual exercise more often has 


made it quite simple. No specific 
prayers are required; genuflection 
is not required. All that is required 
is this: with the intention of gain- 
ing the indulgence, begin at Sta- 
tion No. 1, and as you meditate on 
the Passion of our Lord on His 
journey to Calvary, stop at the 
Stations in order. Your devotion 
might impel you at least to think 
what each Station represents as 
you stop there. 

Any one of the Faithful may 
have a little crucifix (even the one 
on his rosary, if it is an inch and a 
half long) blessed with the Sta- 
tion Indulgence by a Franciscan 
priest. Then, with this crucifix in 
his hand, or, on his person, he 
makes the Stations by saying the 
‘Our Father .. .” the “Hail Mary...’ 
and the ‘Glory be... 20 times, 
thus: one for each of the 14 Sta- 
tions, five for the wounds in His 
hands, feet and side, and one for 
the intentions of the Holy Father. 
The same indulgence is granted 
this method of making the Stations 
as for making them in the Church 
(if you cannot be in Church at 
that time) e.g., when you are sick, 
or, while on your way to work, or 
even while dressing, or before re- 
tiring at night. If you cannot com- 
plete the Stations, a partial indul- 
gence of ten years is granted for 
each Station, provided you begin 
with the intention of completing 
the devotion. 

Get a little pamphlet of Indul- 
genced Prayers and Ejaculations. 
By saying them often you may 
turn idle moments into gainful 
employ in the Master’s Vineyard. 
Thus you may work in union with 
the Holy Spirit Who works every- 
where, though unseen by man. 
Some such act of loving devotion 
(a turning of the mind and heart 
to God, breathing the Holy Name 
of Jesus in prayer, or, some cor- 
poral work of mercy done in His 
name) may be used by the Holy 
Spirit to implant in the heart of 
some lapsed Catholic a desire to 
resume the practice of his Faith; 
some Christian of a dissident group 
may be led to return to the one 
true Fold of Peter; some pagan 
may be inspired to heed the words 
of the missionary and accept the 
Faith; or, some soul lingering in 
Purgatory may receive needed 
help. t 

—Joun A. Lacy, Sr. 


DON’T FORGET YOUR 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


The Friars’ cards are 
beautiful 


Box of 14 


*1.00 


Don’t wait! 


Write now! 


GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, New York 


We will send a beautiful St. 
Christopher Key Chain FREE with 
every order for 3 boxes. Send for 
yours today. 











e@ OLD 
GOLD 


e OLD 
COINS 


@ RINGS 


If you no longer have use for 
them ...help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 
Friars. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 























GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 
Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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TELEVISION 


THE 1961-62 TV SEASON 


Now THAT THE TV season of summer 
reruns and bottom-of-the-barrel pro- 
grams has ended, TV devotees are no 
doubt anticipating the return of favor- 
ite shows and the introduction of new 
ones. Well, some of the “favorite 
shows” have been dropped but a lot 
of new programs will make their de- 
but. Dinah Shore turned in her Chevy 
and will now be seen only occasion- 
ally; Loretta Young wore her door- 
knob down and so won't be coming 
through that door so affectedly any- 
more; Barbara Stanwyck got her pink 
slip, though she got an “Emmy” as a 
booby prize (as one critic put it, 
Barbara won the Emmy, not her 
show); June Allyson ran out of tear- 
drops and gave her notice to the 
Murine Company after her sponsor 
gave its notice to her. The fates have 
been unkind to women this year. 


WESTERNS 


Of course, TV’s backbone, the West- 
ern is still the major part of its anat- 
omy. There’s nothing wrong with 
westerns that oblivion wouldn't cure; 
if not oblivion then at least scarcity. 

Richard Boone will still have his 
gun and be willing to travel this sea- 
son (as Mr. Boone said: “Why 
shouldn’t I? I'll make $900,000 this 
year from the series.) If any western 
has good points, it’s this.one. It al- 
ways tries and frequently succeeds in 
conveying slices of “western life sin- 
cerely and with a maximum of deft 
characterizations. Though Boone _ is 
its greatest asset, “Have Gun, Will 
Travel” occasionally has for its “star,” 
the story, which is unusual for a west- 
ern. Violence is comparatively mini- 
mized and, when used, is to illus- 
trate, punctuate, or motivate the plot. 

“Gunsmoke” is scheduled to return. 
Only there'll be more smoke this year! 
It'll be an hour-long show, a move 
which just may bring about its demise 
sooner. 

“Wells Fargo” will also be extend- 
ed to an hour. Its star, Dale Robert- 
son, is the most convincing cowboy 
on TV. But that’s all there is to say 
about this show. 


FAMILY COMEDY 

What will be a tragic thing for 
many, I’m sure, is the announcement 
that this TV season will not have as 
many “family situation comedies” on 
as usual. But that’s the truth. About 
the only contributions this type of 
program has given to our culture are 
deception, sentimentality and banali- 
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ty. Admittedly, they are emotional 
oases after watching the brutality and 
avariciousness of such programs as 
“The Untouchables,” but are they as 
harmless as they appear? It seems to 
me that these programs overempha- 
size the materialistic; that there is 
conspicuously absent from — such 
“model families” at least occasional 
religious motivations. In every situa- 
tion (and they are all ridiculous) a 
solution is found for all problems and 
every obstacle removed from the path 
of happiness. Is this a realistic repre- 
sentation of life? 

“The Donna Reed Show” will re- 
turn. “Lassie” will be protecting her 
young master again and “The Ozzie 
& Harriet Show” (or more accurately, 
“The David & Ricky Show”) will also 
be back with more nonsense. 

The comedy catalogue for this TV 
season is abundant. The greatest 
clown of them all, Red Skelton, will 
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Shirley Booth begins a TV series 


be back at the comedy post. Many 
times Red fails in his zany endeavors 
but this is not due so much to his 
fault as to the fact that a weekly 
comedy show is almost impossible to 
keep at a high level on the laugh 
meter. Jack Benny will also face this 
task this season when he returns. 

No less a distinguished actress as 
Shirley Booth will give the TV situa- 
tion comedy a try. Of all things, she’ll 
play a character based on the Satur- 
day Evening Post cartoon series 
“Hazel.” I hope for Miss Booth’s sake 
—and professional reputation—it works 
out. 

Joey Bishop will have his own ser- 
ies this year. The comedy will spring 
from Joey’s experiences as a legman 


ONE 


for a public relations firm. For o 
of his segments, Joey will have h's 
old friend (and unofficial publicis 
Jack Paar. 

Most of you probably rememb 
Fred Allen’s radio program whi 
made famous “Allen’s Alley.” This 1 
season will present a similar forn 
in “The Bob Newhart Show.” Ne 
hart’s one of the so-called “sick co: 
ics” and perhaps he'll live up to | 
reputation by having a “sick” sh« 

As bacon goes with eggs, so di 
cops with robbers. But a new sh 
“Car 54, Where Are You?” will t 
to shatter their association. A ne 
comedy team, Joe E. Ross and Fr 
Gwynne, will star in this series, pla 
ing policemen in the “world’s wac! 
est precinct” and will try to pro 
that there can be such a phenomen: 
as “cops without robbers.” Good lu 
boys. 

What just may prove to be T\ 
diamond among the garbage is “M: 
G. Goes to College” starring Gertruc 
(Molly) Berg and Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke. This comedy series will rela 
the experiences a grandmother goes 
through when she decides to enter 
college. If these two pros exude the 
magic that made their play “A Majo 
ity of One” a Broadway click, th 
theyll get along fine with the Niels: 
ratings. 


o 
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CRIME 

Mysteries, along with quiz show 
and westerns, have become so muc! 
a part of TV’s repertoire, that the ab 
sence of them would no doubt caus: 
an upset. So have no fear, mystery 
shows will have a considerable expo 
sure this year. 

Among the new ones are “87th Pre- 
cinct.” Based on the Inner Sanctum 
87th Precinct mysteries of Ed Mc- 
Bain, this one boasts of original plots, 
top-notch acting and all-around good 
entertainment. 

“Cain’s Hundred” is the intriguing 
title of an hour-long series starring 
Mark Richman as a federal agent b :t- 


tling the rulers of the nation’s invisi'\l« 
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crime operations. 

Last vear’s “The Detectives” st.r- 
ring l.sbert Taylor was among |e 
better TV shows of their type and so 
it’s good to know that it has been 
renewed for another season. Whot's 
more it will be expanded to an ho wr. 

This is how the TV year shapes - p. 
It has not this season gone far ah: .d 
progress-wise, but it has not g ne 
backwards either. As one TV adc ict 
has said: “What do you want (or 
nothing?” I could give a thous.od 
suggestions. T 

—Tom McGurnn «ss 


October 1°51 
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Grief over the death of a loved one is but a passing consolation for ourselves. In 
his dying he is born again to eternal life. Our most consoling thought is that we can 


by our prayers and masses help the souls who have gone on before us. 


Keep them in lasting memory by enrolling your departed Privileges of membership: 1. Remembrance in 6,000 masses 
loved ones in the Graymoor Purgatorial Society. said each year for the living and the dead. 
The living may also be enrolled and participate in the 2. Remembrance in 30,000 other masses each year. 
Spiritual benefits during life and after death. 3. A share in all the prayers and spiritual works of the 
Why not enroll yourself and your family! Graymoor Friars. 


PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York Full payment $____ —————s«éPartial payment $ 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as | have indicated below: 


- ‘ _Living 


Single membership $5.00 Deceased ~ Family membership -Living and Decea.ed—$25.00 





Send to / ' Enro!led by 


Stree peated < io ; - Stree 


City ee City. ead — _State_ 











-ee that you may know! 


Many of our friends write and ask us: “What is your 
plan for Sponsors?” First of all you will share in a 
very special way in all of the Masses, prayers, and 
good works of all of our priests, brothers, and stu- 
dents. Missionaries all over the world say more than 
three thousand Masses every year for our benefactors. 
You will share also in all of our Solemn Novenas at 
Christmas, Easter, St. Anthony’s Day, the Feast of Our 
Lady of the Atonement, and your dead will also be 
remembered in our Novena 
Masses. Your name will be 
kept at the foot of the Shrine 
of St. Anthony at Graymoor 
so that you will be remem- 
bered in our Perpetual Novena 
to St. Anthony. You will also 
be remembered in all of our 
Special Novenas in our various 
houses. Finally, each morning 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass offered for our sponsors 
your intentions will be re- 
membered. 


That is our plan. At your 
convenience write us for com- 
plete details. 










Graymoor, Garrison, N. 






Very Rev. Fr. General, S.A. 


Dear Father General: 


Please send me the full d: 
of your Sponsor program. 


Name 





Address 





City 





Zone No. 


State 
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Pe See 


OK eats 


